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BUSINESS NOTICES, set uniformly in leaded non- 
pareil, with a full-face side head, confined to one 
column, 5th page, 25 cents per running line, each in- 
sertion. All communications relating to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to T. C. EVANS, 106 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1209 Arm- 
strong Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston OFFICE.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tre- 
mont House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New YORK OrFice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 
24 East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

SAN FRANcIscO Orrice.—At H. Snows Liberal 
and Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment, 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


~ POETRY. 
A SUNSET QUERY. 


BY BEY. PHEBE A, HANAFORD, 


Where the lordly Hudson rolls, 

"Neath the amber clouds of even, 
Oft I watch the summer sheen 

With a gladsome thought of heaven, 
And I whisper, “Say you so— 

Will you always with me go? 














Hopes that gild my onward way, 
Memories that are full of sweetness, 
Loves, whose glow death cannot dim, 
But to whom it gives completeness— 
Will you, like this river's flow, 
Ever onward, onward go?” 
And my soul, faith’s peaceful cali 
Shares as onward flows the river, 
Knowing that the promised joys 
Soon shall thrill my soul forever, 
When my bark shall cease to glide, 
Anchored safe beyond the tide. 
Glasoo, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


A SEA DREAM. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





We saw the slow tides go and come, 
The curving surf lines lightly drawn, 
The gray rocks touched with tender bloom 
Beneath the fresh-blown rose of dawn. 


We saw in richer sunsets lost 

The somber pomp of showery noons; 
And signal spectral sails that crossed 

The weird, low light of sea-born moons. 


On stormy eves from cliff and head 
We saw the white spray tossed and spurned; 
While over all, in gold and red, 
Its face of fire the light-house turned. 
The rail car brought its daily crowds, 
Half curious, half indifferent, 
Like passing sails or floating clouds, 
We saw them as they came and went, 
But, one calm morning, as we lay 
And watched the mirage-lifted wall 
Of coast, across the dreamy bay, 
And heard afar the curlew call, 
And nearer voices, wild or tame, 
Of airy flock and childish throng, 
Up from the water’s edge there came 
Faint snatches of familiar song. 
Careless we heard the singer’s choice 
Of old and common airs; at last 
The tender pathos of his voice 
In one low chanson held us fast. 
A song that mingled joy and pain, 
And memories old and sadly sweet; 
While, timing to its minor strain, 
The waves in lapsing cadence beat. 





The waves are glad in breeze and sun; 
The rocks are fringed with foam; 
I walk once more a haunted shore, 
A stranger, yet at home— 
A land of dreams I roam. 
Is this the wind, the soft sea wind 
That stirred thy locks ef brown? 
Are these the rocks whose mosses knew 
The trail of thy light gown, 
Where boy and girl sat down? 
I see the gray fort’s broken wall, 
The boats that rock below; 
And, out at sea, the passing sails 
We saw so long ago 
Rose-red in the morning’s glow. 


The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown; 

As glad the sea, as blue the sky— 
The change is ours alone; 
The saddest is my own. 





A stranger now, a world-worn man, 
Is he who bears my name; 
But thou, methinks, whose mortal life 
Immortal youth became, 
Art evermore the same. 
Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see ; 
I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee. 
Forgive me if the evil years 
Have left on me their sign; 
Wash out, O soul so beautiful, 
The many tears of mine 
In tears of love divine. 
O turn to me that dearest face 
Of all thy sea-born town, 
The wedded roses of thy lips, 
Thy loose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown! 
Look forth once more through space and time, 
And let thy sweet shade fall 
In tenderest grace of soul and form 
On memory’s frescoed wall. 
A shadow, and yet all! 
Draw near, more near, forever dear! 
Where’er I rest or roam, 
Or in the crowded streets, 
Or by the blown sea foam, 
The thought of thee is home! 





At breakfast hour the singer read 
The city news, with comment wise, 
Like one who felt the pulse of trade 
Beneath his finger fall and rise. 
His look, his air, his curt speech told 
The man of action, not of books, 
To whom the corners made in gold 
And stocks were more than sea-side nooks. 
Of life beneath the life confessed 
His song had hinted unawares; 
Of flowers in traffic’s ledgers pressed, 
Of human hearts in bulls and bears. 
But eyes in vain were turned to watch 
That face so hard, and shrewd, and strong; 
And ears in vain grew sharp to catch 
The meaning of that morning song. 
In vain some sweet-voiced querist sought 
To sound himi, leaving as she came; 
Her baited album only caught 
A common, unromantic name. 
No word betrayed the mystery fine, 
That trembled on the singer’s tongue; 
He came and went, and left no sign 
Behind him save the song he sung. 
Atlantic for August. 





PROFESSOR ORTON ON CO-EDUCATION. 


Coleridge applies this excellent test to criti- 
cism;—that every man’s opinion is of weight 
when he testifies tothe value of anything that 
he knows; but that no man’s opinion has 
much weight when he affirms the valueless- 
ness of that which he does not know. I think 
it would have greatly increased the value of 
Professor Orton’s address before the National 
Educational Association at Detroit, if he had 
borne in mind this important distinction. 

Professor Orton gave before the Convention 
perhaps the best statement yet made of the 
plan, aims, claims, and achievements of Vas- 
sar College. He points out cordially and clear- 
ly the strong points of that institution, assert- 
ing distinctly that the instructors ‘‘do not ask 
feminine questions,’’ and that the course of 
study is ‘thard and deep and thorough enough 
for the average youngman;”’ and says that 
‘‘withinthe past eight years the number of col- 
legiates has doubled.’’ He meets boldly those 
attacks on the physical results of the College 
which Dr. E. H. Clarke originated, and gives 
the following valuable statistics on this im- 
portant point. 

“The average age of the last graduated 
class was 22, the extremes being 20 and 36. 
The class of ’74 at Cornell, averages 21 3-4, at 
Yale, 22 1-4, and at Amherst, 22 1-2. The aver- 
age weight of the Vassar class was 121 lbs. ; 
hight 5 feet 4 in.; the Amherst seniors aver- 
aged 137 Ibs. and 5 ft. 7 in.; Cornell, 147 1-2 
Ibs. and 5 ft. 7 1-2 in.; and Yale, 152 lbs. and 
5ft.8in. Vassar graduated, last June, 42, 
being just half the number who have been 
connected with the class. Amherst graduated 
62 out of 95, and Cornell 65 out of 26l—a 
painful example of ‘the survival of -the fit- 
test.’ During the past year, 11 per cent. of 
the undergraduates in Vassar have been kept 
from college duties more than ten days on ac- 
count of illness ; while at Amherst, where the 
physical education of the young men is more 
carefully attended to than at any other col- 
lege, the percentage was 21.” 

Nor does he shrink from criticizing some of 
the weak points about the college, especially 
the aggregation of so large a number in one 
building; an error which is to be repeated, as 
I regret to hear, in Mr. Durant’s proposed 
College for Women at Wellesley. Prof. Orton 
says: 

_ “I should prefer several two-storied build- 
ings to the one palatial edifice we have, that 
stairs might be reduced to a minimum and 
that every room might be bathed in sunlight 
and pure air. Besides, the mere knowledge 
that four hundred persons are in the same 
house, above, below, and on all sides, produces 
an overwhelming feeling of restraint and op- 


pression. Constant, forced companionship is 
exhaustive.” : 


Thus far goes the testimony of Professor 
Orton as to the positive value of what he 
knows,—Vassar College. Itis when he comes 
to what he does not know—co-education—that 
he shows the loose and inaccurate habit so 








often visible among those who have not care- 
fully studied that subject. Indeed he opens 
his statement with an error so palpable as to 
mar the reader's confidence, at onge. 

A word on the subject of ce-education from 


| the stand-peint of Vassar, and I have done. 


The feminine advocates of co-education are not the 
students of Vassar, but middle-aged women who 
know not what a college course is. 

How is it possible that Prof. Orton, who has 
himself edited a book on the **Liberal Educa- 
tion of Woman,” should put his name to such 
a sentence as that I have italicized above ? 
Who are the chief ‘‘feminine advocates of co- 
education ?”’ So far asthe Woman’s Journat 
is its organ, they have been Lucy Stone and 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, both, graduates 
of Oberlin College. Outside of this journal, 
there is no feminine advocate of co-education 
more persistent or effective than Rey. Olym- 
pia Brown, whose valuable tabular view of 
the physical condition of Antioch College 
graduates may be found in ‘Sex and Educa- 
tion,’’ p, 196. She is herself a graduate of 
Antioch College, as is Mary E. Beedy, the 
most conspicuous American advocate of co- 
education in England. Such instances could 
be multiplied, but these are enough to show 
how unguarded is the statement of Prof. 
Orton. If the graduates of Oberlin and Anti- 
och ‘do not know what a college is, who 
does ? 

And when he comes to argument on the 
same subject, he sometimes uses what seems 
rather hasty and shallow reasoning. Thus he 
says: 

‘‘But it is said emulation between the sexes 
would lead to higher scholarship. I raise the 
question without answering it, is it a fact that 
our mixed colleges are superior in this respect ? 


Do Oberlin, Michigan and Cornell take the 
lead of Yale and Harvard ?” 

Surely a moment’s reflection will show that 
into the comparison between these various 
colleges a hundred elements enter; antiquity, 
location, method, wealth, and many others; 
of which co-education is but one. It is not 
pretended by any body that co-education will 
make a new college into an old one, or a poor 
one into arich one. Make the other conditions 
equal,—give co-education a trial, for instance, 
in the same institutions which have previously 
admitted one sex only—and the test will be 
worth something. This is precisely what has 
been done at Michigan and Corneil, and Presi- 
dents Angell and White have been equally 
ready to admit the good effect on scholarship. 

Again, Prof. Orton admits that co-education 
would afford a useful stimulus to boys, but 
thinks girls would be better off without ‘‘the ar- 
tificial system of competition.’’ But he him- 
self has indicated just the point where girls 
need this influence. For he makes this com- 
plaint: 

‘The young ladies of Vassar. work like he- 
roes. Nervously anxious for approval, they 
will drop in the track rather than fail to do 
what is expected of them. But in doing their 
utmost they leave no energy in reserve. The 
result is that while brilliant on the march, they 
are incapable of that sustained effort by which 
the young man finally outstrips his delicately 
formed rival. They are in feverish haste to 
get through. She who becomes a paragon of 
patience in middle life is impatient in her 
teens.”’ 

l should say that what the Vassar young 
ladies clearly need is co-education. Nothing 
teaches patience like a patient and enduring 
companion. Iam pretty familiar with High 
Schools where co-education prevails, and I do 
not recognize this description of young wo- 
men’s work as being applicable there. Where 
the sexes are educated together, the young 
men are made quicker and the young women 
more plodding and thorough. 

Prof. Orton makes one criticism on femin- 
ine mental attributes, which, I confess, puz- 
zles me. He says: 

‘*While boys are inclined to skepticism and 
debate, girls are too ready to believe; so that 
it becomes much more important to secure ac- 
curate, careful teachers for them than for the 
other sex. Anextremist or a dogmatist would 
be fatal. ‘Girls have Darwinism harder than 
boys;’ they take to it as naturally as hart to 
the water-brook. They are fonder of details 
than of matters of larger import. It is when 
observation over a wide range of facts is called 
for that they lose in the race.” 

Now whence comes this quotation about 
Darwinism ? It sounded familiar and I suc- 
ceeded in finding something strangely like it, 
but with the opinion reversed. In ‘‘The Liberal 
Education of Women’ I find this passage 
(p. 271.) ‘*The sexes seem to take different 
results from the same course. The philosophic 
phases of a subject always seem to me to take 
deeper hold of young men. They have ‘Dai- 
winism’ for instance, harder.”’ (The italics are 
my own.) On looking down the page I find 
with surprise that this statement is attributed 
to “Pres. Edward Orton.’’ Now I do not 
know whether the President and the Professor 
are identical; but I think we may fairly set 
the two opinions to cancel each other, and may 
conclude that girls and boys ‘have Darwin- 
ism’’ with equal severity. 


seems to me unguarded; he proves too much. 
If, as he claims, women should have separate 
colleges because ‘Woman will always have her 
peculiar needs and man will have his,’ why 
are not male teachers as much out of place in 
a college as are male pupils? If Vassar Col- 
lege is based on the right theory, then most of 


wrong theory. If on the other hand, as I be- 
lieve, a mixed college is better than a nunnery ; 
then both sexes should be represented among 
the pupils as well as among teachers. Profes- 
sor Orton still seems to me to hold the old, one- 
sided theory, that Woman should keep her 
own place, but that it should be left to man to 
decide just what that place should be. 

In another case, also, Prof. Orton proves 
too much, If, as he says, ‘the doors of Har- 
vard are virtually closed against Woman by 
her own unfitness to enter,’’ what becomes of 
Dr. Clarke’s theory that to admit Woman 
would cost two million dollars ? I have point- 
ed out over and over again that Harvard 
might safely open its doors to women, because 
they would come in so gradually that room 
could easily be made for them from year to 
year. 1am glad to be supported in this opin- 
ion by a Vassar College professor. 

It seems necessary to point out these defects 
in Prof. Orton’s arguments as to co-education. 
But I am glad to say at the end, as at the be- 
ginning, that all he says in regard to his own 
college is of eminent value. T. W. H. 


TWO PARTIES TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat :—The wed- 
ding day resolutions you published last week, 
were very admirable on Mr. Parker's part, 
but how about Mrs. Parker? Did she cove- 
nant in like manner with herself in regard to 
him? Or is it a matter of course that the 
wife is uniformly perfect in this respect, and 
naturally takes her share in making the al- 
lowances indicated in Mr. Parker’s memoran- 
dum? 

Ah, my dear Journat, unless the husband 
is happy, as well as the wife, 1 think you can 
hardly call the marriage a perfect one! And 
let a friend and sympathizer, who does not 
agree with you on many points, say that you 
too often forget that forbearance and consid- 
eration must be mutual to make wedded life 
happy. Lama man, and I admit that Lama 
brute (?) in many respects, but it seems to me 
that you do not admit that, in the ordinary 








give him just cause for provocation. Now 
that is frankly the impression conveyed by a 
great many of your articles, and if it is the 
one which you intend to convey, I am less 
in sympathy with your cause than I supposed, 
for in my heart I do think that women are 
sometimes anything but angels. 
T. J. BR. 


[We will cheerfully admit all that our cor- 
respondent claims. No marriage can be hap- 
py where the self-sacrifice is all on one side. 
We have never claimed that women are angels 
or that men are brutes. But until the law, 
made and administered by men, recognizes 
husbands and wives as equal partners, with re- 
ciprocal rights and duties, we think men are 
most to blame for matrimonial misery. We 
have seldom known an unhappy marriage 
where there was not fault on bothsides. But 
in a majority of cases the husband is far more 
toblame. We have never known an unhappy 
marriage where Mr. Parker’s rule has been 
faithfully observed by the husband.—Ep1rors 
W. J.] 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY --- DISCOVERY 
OF OXYGEN. 


On this anniversary, when the quiet village 
of Northumberland is the Mecca of the most 
celebrated scientists of our country, from the 
fact of its having been a haven of shelter to 
the eminent and learned Dr. Priestley, and 
also, the place of his burial, the following 
facts are of interest. 

He tells us that he was the eldest of six 
children, that at anearly age his aunt received 
him in her household, under whose guardian- 
ship he received the rudiments of knowledge: 
for she was deeply interested in her young 
charge, and had entire control of his mental 
training. 

Next, he relates the most cherished memo- 
ry of his heart; his meeting with the daughter 
of Isaac Wilkinson, a Welsh lady whom he 
married, and to whom he pays this glowing 
tribute, “By her devotion and care, I was 
enabled to embrace the opportunities, and to 
devote my time and energy to the pursuit of 
my profession.” 


Philadelphia. 
SUFFRAGE PROSPECTS IN MICHIGAN. 


Some idea can be gained of the strength of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement, when we 
say that we have in this office, the name of 


M. S. Georce Gorpvoy. 








some fifteen hundred persons favorable to the | im 
cause. Ada and several other townships in} suddenly called upon to halt. 
this county, promise to give a majority in fa- study the : 
vor of the measure.—Grand Rapids Evening | the trooper sounding the 


Post, 





In another respect, Prof. Orton's reasoning | 


the Vassar professorships are filled on the | 


course of events, it is possible for a woman to 
deal unjustly with a man, or wrong him, or 


. ° 7 - ‘7 r , 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 

| Mrs. Gro. D. Hype is giving a course of 
| temperance lectures in Duchess County, New 
| York. 

Miss Emma Atnant, our Albany prima 
| donna, is having an extraordinary success at 
| Covent Garden Opera, in Thomas's Mignon. 

Miss Haines, a graduate of the Canton 
Theological School, has assumed the pasto- 
rate of the Universalist church at Hallowell, 
Me. 

Mas. N. J. T. Briouas spoke in the Unita- 
rian Church at Northfield, Mass., last Sunday, 
and in the evening in the vestry of the same 
church. 

Rev. Miss Cuarin, formerly pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Lowa City, is now fill- 
ing the pulpit of the First Universalist Church 
in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Annie Wittenmever, editor of 
“The Christian Woman,” of Philadelphia, is 
stopping at Orchard Beach camp-ground for 
the month of August. 

Mrs. Sena Sricer of Tipton, Mo., aged 
seventy-eight, recently employed a mason to 
repair her chimney, and herself carried all the 
mortar and brick up a ladder. 

Lapy AuGustTa STANLEY was presented 
with a picture by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Wiudow Gardening, for the kind in- 
terest she has shown in that direction. 








Miss Frances Wrink x of Lee, Mass., has 
taken the prize of $10, awarded to the High 
School students for the best composition on 
Temperance, by the State Total Abstinence 
Society. 





Miss Emity Appis Fawcerr has received 
the medal of the London Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, for the best specimen of shell-cameo 
cutting. 

Emicy Farrurvuce thinks Goldwin Smith's 
real reason for opposing Woman Suffrage is 
his distrust of civilization, which tends to es- 
tablish a perfect harmony between man and 
woman. 

Mrs. Evizaneru Titron was born at North 
Salem, Mass., where her father, Joseph Rich- 
ards, used to be a tenor singer in the old 
North Church. ‘The family removed to New 
York in 1830. 

Mus. S. M. C. Perkins of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., recently addressed a large audience in 
Bainbridge, upon the subject of temperance. 
Her address closed with an earnest appeal for 
Suffrage for Woman. 





Mrs. C. E. Turner, of Ames, Iowa, has 
been appointed to the chief management of 
the editorial department of Dr. Sprague’s 
Western Farm Journal, and has entered upon 
the discharge of her duties. 

Miss A. E. Pomeroy, for several years the 
first assistant in a well-known school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., takes her place as lady princi- 
pal at Maplewood Institute at the beginning 
of the fall term, September 14. 

Mrs. Mary C. Witber, widow of the first 
president of the Cincinnati Female College, 
was honored by receiving the degree of A. M. 
from that Institution, at its recent Commence- 
ment. Mrs. Wilber is one of the board of 
instruction in the college. 

Mrs. J. B.. Wacker, of New Orleans, has 
ready for publication a volume in memory of 
Captain Joseph Fry, commander of the ill- 
starred Virginius. The book is to be pub- 
lished and sold exclusively for the benefit of 
his destitute widow and seven children. 








Miss Corrz of Olympia, Washington Ter- 
ritory, has assumed the duties of telegraph 
operator in the Western Union Telegraph 
Office of that city. The Standard says, ‘‘The 
change is a popular one; the public are pleased 
at having obtained a pleasant, obliging and 
affable operator, and at the vindication of 
Woman’s usefulness in many of the vocations 
now filled by men.” 

Lapy AmBerRLEY, who died a few weeks 
since at her home in England, is well remem- 
bered in New York for her intelligence, vi- 
vacity, and the deep interest she took inevery 
enterprise that could elevate the social condi- 
tion or promote the interests of women. In- 
deed constant activity in praiseworthy in- 
stitutions of practical benevolence occupied a 
large portion of her time. 


Miss Tuompson, the artistic heroine of the 
day, has lately executed two most spirited 
drawings in “Gallop! a Reminiscence ot 
Woolwich,” showing some batteries of artil- 
lery advancing at full speed; and “Halt! a 
Reminiscence of Aldershott;’’ in which a reg- 
ent of cavalry dashing forward to charge is 
In the latter 
officer heading his regiment and 
‘halt’? are figures 
astonishingly fine in vigor and character. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WESTERN PENN- | “To whom should her desire be that it should | 


| not be a curse?’ 


SYLVANIA. 


Epitors Woman's Joursat:—While can- 
vassing in Western Pennsylvania I listened to 
a lecture in the village of Cherry Tree, not far 
from Oil City, from a lady, Mre. Hoppin. 
Thinking a few extracts from the evening's | 
discourse would be read with interest by your 
readers, I send them to the Journat for publi- | 
cation. 

She began by saying that the object of 
government was the protection of the rights and 
interests of the people. The obj ction to Wo- 
man’s voting because her department of labor | 
is the home, and the rearing of children, in- 
stead of being well founded, or any objection 
at all, was the very reason why she should 
have the right conferred upon her; b« ing the 
mother of men, taking care of them during 
their infancy, childhood and early manhood, 
makes her the educator of the germ of the 
nation. The home is the nursery of the nation, 
the ante-room of the Republic, the govern- 
ment in miniature, and she who has the 
charge of thie ante-room, this germ, should 
have the power to make the laws of the land 
in the interest of her department of labor, 
that she may give to the nation men of well 
balanced minds, that here, where the founda- 
tion of the nation’s greatness is to be laid, or 
its early decay ensured, she, who has the great- 
est interest in its prosperity, should have the 
power to make this home just what its inter- 


| 
ests demand! 


“Government has a twofold object; a moral 
anda temporal, and while man claims Woman 
as the moral conservator of society, he should 
place her in sucha position that she may be able 
to make her power felt for the greatest good, 
where she could use it to the best advantage. 
That the position, she now holds, places her 
where she has no power to protect the inter- 
ests of her department of labor from the evils 
which men, who have less interest in the moral 
welfare of the nation than in its financial and 
their own selfish ends, see fit to license. 

‘*Woman’s work as mother, in the past has 
been to give to the nation sons and daugh- 
ters for the men of the nation to destroy by 
intoxicating drinks, by prostitutions and by 
wars; but it were better for the world that 
all the women of the land should become Sa- 
rahs and Rachaels, and when the Abrahams 


| terests of Woman and her work. 


| manner horrible to describe. 





and Jacobs look for Hagars and Leahs they 
should be nowhere to be found, rather than 
longer to labor to this end.”’ She said **1f Wo- 
man labored with the same disregard of con- 
sequences; if she conducted her department 
of labor with the same disregard of ends 
and effects, that man conducts the Nation- 
al household, his department of labor, women 
would be justly charged with being a set of 
lunatics, and man would be justified in depos- 
ing us.’’ She said that to object to giving her 
the ballot because she could not fight the bat- 
tles of the nation was more unjust than to deny 





it to man because God had not delegated to 
him the power to become a mother; that her, 
being the mother, the creator, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the man, would, if any difference 
should be made as to right to rule, put her at 
the head of government. But she did not 
believe that all women were called of God to 
the high and holy duties of motherhood. 

“None but those who feel its responsibili- 
ties and obligations to be a sacred trust should 
enter its holy precincts. We have all seen 
homes made a desert, devoid of all happi- 
ness, by bringing into this work some mother 
who had no moral ability to discharge its du- 
ties in the light of wisdom and divine love. 
Such women would do well in any other de- 
partment of labor but that which requires the 
highest wisdom and purest love; for this rea- 
son every avenue of labor should be open to 
her, that she may gravitate to her own natural 
place, where her taste, talent and ability would 
lead her; but to make her a mother is only to 
repeat her own unworthiness in her children, 
and deprive the world of her skill in the de- 
partment where she was called by her talent. 
Crowding every woman into the department 
of motherhood, regardless of her ability and 
desire for it, is the direct cause of infanticide. 
But the woman who is called by the voice of 
God in the inner temple of her soul to the 
labor of motherhood, becomes a co-worker 
with Him for the ultimate perfection of the 

race.”” 

Of the curse pronounced upon woman for 
eating the forbidden fruit she said, “It bears 
upon its face the signature of a finite mind, 
and is, in all probability, a wrong understand- 
ing of God's will through a wrong translation; 
As for the suffering she endures to repeople the 
earth if it be a curse, pray tell us what com- 
mand of God every other creature possessed 
of sensation and emotion, that is called to the 
work of reproduction, has disobeyed, since this 
same so-called evil is visited upon them; it is 
only the natural attendant of the law of re- 
production.”’ 

“‘T have not taught my sons that their moth- 
er was cursed of God in the performance of 
her maternal duties. Proud am I that to me 
was given the power to become a mother, and 
if my work has been well done morally and 

physically, peacefully shall I lay down this 
material life, and with the law of love, intui- 
tively rise in the scale of divinity throughout 
the endless ages of eternity. ‘Thy desire 
shall be unto thy husband.’ Of this He said, 


“If man had ruled over woman as God in- 
tended he should, for the interests of the 
world, as Christ ruled over the church, for 
the interest of the church instead of his own 
selfish interests, woman might not to-day be 
erying through the length and breadth of the 
land for the right to rule herself, for the in- 
For the 


benefit of those who contend that the world | 
was right only in the olden time, she said we | 


must return to Patriarchal government, and 


plurality of wives, and for disobedient children | 


we should be stoning them to death. But 
progress is the law of God in the mind of 
humanity as well as in the development of the 
globe on which we dwell.” This lady hada 
crowded house and held her audience two 
hours and the deepest interest was manifested. 
Not one had the disposition to leave or seemed 
tired of the length of time. She certainly de- 
serves the notice of those who are laboring for 
Woman's cause. 
Oil City, Pa. 


Onive CRANE. 


—-—-_ _ 


ASAD FAMILY TRAGEDY. 





Few recent tragedies are more pathetically 
awful in their characteristics than that of 
which the details come from St. Louis, where 
recently a man named William C. Morgan, lit- 
erally butchered his wife on the sidewalk, ina 
He was married 
to his victim fifteen years ago in Cincinnati, 
and thirteen years since, a daughter, Eva, was 
born to them. Failing in business in the 
Queen City, he lived thereafter an idle and dis- 
solute life, largely dependent upon his wife's 
exertions for support. About two years since, 
the wife, who is described as a delicate, re- 
fined looking woman, many years his junior, 
removed to St. Louis, and, as a dressmaker, 
earned a living for herself and child. The 
husband followed, and lived again largely on 
her earnings, leading her at the same time, such 
was his ingratitude, a very hard life. About 
a month ago he determined to get possession 
of the child, and obtained a writ for the purpose. 
In court he charged his wife with infidelity, 
but the judge denominated the case a farce, 
and said there was not an atom of proof of his 
charge. Mrs. Morgan then applied for a di- 
vorce, and shortly after the husband seized 
the little girl at church and made away with 
her to Illinois, but was pursued, arrested, and 
the child restored to its mother. Baffled and re- 
vengeful, he waylaid his poor wife as she en- 


tered a store, called her out, knocked her to | 


the ground, and then, picking her up, plunged 
a knife into her side twice, breaking the han- 
dle from the blade as he buried it in her body. 
As the unfortunate woman was fast dying he 
was taken to her bedside and identified as 
her slayer, remaining stoically indifferent the 
while. His victim was then placed under opi- 
ates and soon expired. The parting scene be- 
tween the murdered woman and her little 
daughter is described as pitiable in the last de- 
gree. 


= —_———_ — 


WOMEN AND MEN. 


It must be thatthe acquaintance of our 
friend in the New York Nation with women is 
limited, or else that he shows his own prefer- 
ence in his estimate of them, as he makes no 
exceptions, classing all women under the head 
of silly, pleasure and husband-seeking nonen- 
tities. But let us for a moment look upon an- 
other phase of the question. 





At a party, public or private, in the coun- 
try or in the city, who gains the most atten- 
tion? Who seems to best suit all the gentle- 
men in the room? Is it the plainly attired, 
sensible young woman, with more brains than 
blarney, more sense than nonsense? No, in- 
deed! she will be a wall-flower all the even- 
ing, hardly noticed, and this neglect will not 
be by young men alone. Married men, with 
their butterfly wives, will seek still other but- 
terflies. 

Look at many of our young men, those 
working on salaries, also those who have hard- 
working fathers and mothers supporting large 
families; see these sons buying their new suits 
every three months, smoking, chewing, enjoy- 
ing the social glass, spending enough, each 
year, in these character and health-destroying 
abuses alone, to dress any two daughters be- 
longing to the family. Tailor’s bills, livery 
bills, ete., often unpaid, while they are loung- 
ing about looking for work(?). Go into our 

villages at any hour of day or night, and you 
| will see the corners of the streets filled with 
these loafers, these superfluous men. Are 








corsets. 


comments upon their good looks, which they 


and be simply sensible. For I really cannot 


match them. 
ridicule and sarcasm upon themselves. 





they ragged, or dirty, or unshaved, or ill fed ? 
| Have they not cigars in their mouths ? They 
are generally well dressed, and as far as in- 
jury to health by dress is concerned, I see 
young men every day, who wear no suspenders 
to relieve their hips and back, and who wear 


Iam sorry if the writer in the Nation ex- 
pects that women, after all the petting and 


have had from the other sex since the world be- 


Although our friend only alluded to one 
class, thank God, there is another class. 
| There are true men and women who are do- 
j ing largely and well their part; but in that 
| clase about which we have been talking, the 

men are quite as much to blame as any one. 

Mothers and daughters alone cannot rectify 
| this matter. Fathers and sons have their part 
| todo among themselves. Men have got it into 
their heads that ‘‘mothers make the nation,” 
and that “‘she who rocks the cradle governs the 
world” and kindred nonsense, until they wash 
| their own hands of all responsibility. But 
when God requires of the fathers of the land 
the lives of the children placed in their care, 
it will be found too many times that ‘mother 
did it all.’ or at least what she did not do 


| was left undone. 

My theory is, equality everywhere. What 
| the father does by way of providing money 
| the mother balances by her share in the care 

and providing also. The good examples, the 
| pure teachings can come, and ought to come, 
| as much from one parent as the other. Men 
| call us the weakersex, while at the same time 
| they demand six times as much real strength 
of mind and heart, and in the case of too 
| many of us, of body also. 

When husbands and brothers have learned 
that Woman is not the root of all evil, when 
men stand up for themselves, and determine 
to be somebody worth having, I fully believe 
they will find worthy women enough to match 
them. H. E, W. 

Chittenango, N. Y. 


SHAKSPEARE ON MARRIAGE. 





The following extract from the world’s 
dramatist may be worth republication, as a 
satire upon a view of marriage that has not 
altogether passed away, In “Taming the 
Shrew,”’ Act III, Scene I, Petruchio says of 


his bride Katherine: 
** * * & & 


But for my bonny Kate, she must be with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret! 
I will be master of what is mine own: 

She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything; 

And here she stands, touch her whoever dare; 
I'll bring an action on the proudest he 

That stops my way in Padua. Grumio, 

Draw forth thy weapon, we're beset with thieves; 
Rescue thy mistress if thou be a man, 

Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not touch thee, 


Kate, 
I'll buckler thee against a million. 
Bethel, Me. L. C. 
A ee 
A REPUBLIC NOT A MONARCHY. 

Epitrors Woman’s JournaL:—As Goldwin 
Smith has said his say on the female enfran- 
chisement question, as an Englishman, I think 
it will not come amiss for me to say my say, 
as an American. 

Mr. Smith and the writer of this article live 
under two distinct governments, the one, a 
constitutional monarchy, the other one, a 
constitutional Republic. These are founded 
upon principles as different from each other 
as light and darkness, as law and gospel, as 
different, comparatively, as masonry and Free 
Masonry. Doubtless each person has a partic- 
ular attachment to his own country, as in 
duty bound. Although the American govern- 
ment is no less based on the permanency and 
perpetuity of law than England, yet its circle 
is marked out and its bounds set at such a dis- 
tance from European centralization, that but 
few Englishmen have as yet been able to un- 
| derstand it. 

Women are people, and are constitutionally 
recognized as citizens, in America. It is not 
so much our business to know what they are 
considered to be under any other government, 
as to give them equal rights under our own. 
Mr. Smith is on the side of wrong in relation 
to his own country, England, as he would be 
on the side of wrong if he lived in America. 

We shall need all the political force we have, 
this side the ocean, to carry our point the com- 
ing fall. It is not for us to look to monarchies 
for help to build up this great Republic, but 
to ourselves and to God, the giver of all good, 
in whom is the residue of the spirit and life of 
all institutions, whether monarchical or Re- 
publican. I cannot believe that the Suffrage 
question will fail in Michigan the coming fall, 
but if it does it will be only victory postponed. 

J. B. Austine. 











Warren, Mass. 


AN AGED WOMAN. 


Mary Sullivan died at Philadelphia, last 
week, having attained the unusually great age 
of one hundred and seven years. The date of 
her birth is well authenticated. She was born 
in the parish of Kilgarvan, county of Kerry, 
Ireland, in 1767. She was the eldest of a 
family of six daughtars and one son, all of 
whom, except herself, died many years ago. 
She has always been remarkably healthy, re- 
taining all her bodily senses and mental facul- 
ties unimpaired up to the time of her death, 
which was occasioned by a cancerous affection 
of the foot, from which she has been suffer- 





tight boots. I have been personally acquaint- | ing for the past two years. In her habits she 
ed with several who went so faras to wear 


was strictly temperate, using no stimulants, 
except tea and coffee, nor tobacco in any form. 
She had suffered no sickness until attacked 
by the malady which ended her existence. 
Her grand-daughter brought her to this coun- 
try in the year 1867, against the remonstrances 


gan, are going to throw aside all those charms | of friends, who believed the voyage would 


prove fatal to one of her years. Since arriv- 


see where they would find any young men to | ing in Philadelphia she has regularly walked 
They would only bring down | several squares to the Catholic church, of 





which she was a devoted member. 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON, 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto unknown in any school house of its size in the United 
States. 

Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classics 
to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Science, to the President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General of the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
of Boston; and for special information on the teaching of girls, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. 

The admission of either sex from three to twenty years of age, enables all the children of a family to 
attend the same school. 

The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved for girls; and they will occupy the southeast room on 
the second story, where there is sunshine all day. Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 
Universities for three successive years. 

All of the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 

Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obtained at the office 
of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of whom will be at the Boston University, No. 20 Beacon 
Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 32. 


OPrENsS SEFYrPT. i4. 


CONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
pa. 2 >. yyy ~ A ae with ~}— I 
e , acknowledge the great benefit ave receive om 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on the vse of your medicine, In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleedin ‘om the Lungs. une 
THURSDAY, oot. Ist, 1874, | 1862, I had another, and a much more Sreve attack. 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- | | well remember the time 1 got my sister to write to 


‘ , | Dr. Spear for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, ge nl any common case, Lassureyou. After giving the med- 


icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. om that time 
A. A. WALKER, 


to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightis one 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 
— IMPORTER OF — 

















Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 





hundred and fifty, the same a§ before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am npt good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large Qumber that thought | 


would die fourteen years ago, 
years 6° SOHN G. HIGGINS. 





Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
ARTISTS’ MAT ERI ALS | aie iini ae ey aay appetite 
, good; 1 have meen ten pounds. I have been very 


punctual in taking the medicine. I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 


STATION ERY, | iespectiulty: MRS MIRA A’ BAKER. 
All materiale for orn 


. aint ay ry Y., March 2, 1874. 
Oil and Water Color Painting, Dr. SPEAR.— r Sir: t August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs. 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making. | In six weeks he appeared like a newman. Hesaid he 
Decaicomania. | would need ne mete medicine, for since tlie first of 

French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Im. | September until the 20th of February he had not sp 
‘ - any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and Las 
tial Note Paper, Pens, 3+. raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, | *P°* of medicine: and he wit pay on te TON. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 


F i bd G t R d Dr. Sona Dow Sir: h. am Lane ge Sen See +4 
iven you s relieve the afflicted. I am happy 

razier’s rea eme y- the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
The people of the United States have been hum- | your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 

bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks apd Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN. 

imposters Pw pa ast fd youre, = ° most —— —— 

or writer of the following is one of the vic- | px. spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 

tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: : ie . ’ 3 
Believing that by Seansing the blood was the onl agp Fin et, cured of consumption. 


hn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great sut- t ’ e 
ferer re weak lungs and a scrotulous affection, and Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed 


after trying nany kinds of Patent Medicines and the a from the lungs. 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough | ™®?Y others who have been cured of various dise 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
tion, Asthiaa, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- HEATING & VENTILATING C0., 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
bravely over that. Ihave sold thousands of bottles o . 
’ 
DR. PIERCE’S 

civilized globe. 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation. 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast | Both of which are constructed on the most approved 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
most importance. For Con-umption, Asthma, Scrof- | ¢@sily, managed. We attach Sprague’s se 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their Advantages from using this Regulator: 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will] 34° Ensures an even and healthy temperature. 

ib 

Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root Sth. Relieves from anxiety shout ierespons 


— AND — 




















Irs. Erving, 85 Appleton Street. 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- Mr. Wm. B. Trask, PondS Vard 16 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root ’ = ot raen, Fone ATS, War ‘ 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, ont 
hich had baffled the skill of other physicians. 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- ™ P 
tite good, And the serofulous disease had disappeared. | Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Feel ng confident that my Discovery possessed wou- | Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash- 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in | i@#tom Street. Boston. ——- 
thousand: of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- rr 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood. ue de- V V OL L A. S A O } y 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
nonce eee them up for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 59 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 
not being a Patent Medicine mon, but I am getting | Are now prepared to supply the trade with 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- nace 
fore ? — tat ah be, poe = ey ad seg turgid Imp roved Wrought Tron Fur ’ 
ood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
“ticinal and NORCROSS’ 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 1 
of our forefathers, when people were cured by some New Cast Tron Furnace, 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the | Priveiples of Hus Air A ppasatas. They have 
7 with pure blood; hence they must reach ail n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 
iseases by purification and nourlshment. GREAT HEATERS. ™ 
in pret 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over | Those who have used them, recommend them 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in { eTence to any others. ‘They are free from ~y — 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- | 84e3 and dust, have anti-clinker grates, an 
hen 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost | tic Heat Regulator to either furnace W 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root desired. ‘This is every way worthy the attention 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- | Parties who use furnaces. 
pectoral healing properties penetrate ever rtion of lation 
the human f vans, soothing the Lungs, shzes gthening mk ng # more uniform heat than any Tes® 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood | “94, Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating: 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Dise: mperé 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Sonia sia, hen ona a and trouble of watching dampe 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney ? le do- 


stics. 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad | ™¢* eee agai from over 
ti h and a poi condition of the blood. For a..- : eemeee o-enemy cadens 


weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of j accurately. 

memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 7th. Does its du bye Po my Se other relia 

earty lite, and to delicate fema'es, these strengthening ble regulators of heat 

Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- : TC. 

| tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 

Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 

Formations, 5 mY Tayeipelns, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, ORK 
oils, Fles orms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, Ei Ii A ly W 

Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood Tr E ES 

than all other remedies in existence. 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 





27—15t 





ever issued on the rearing and training of en 
i ii ‘or table of coe" 
Cleveland, Ohio. Price by maii, 60 cents. Send stamp f 
‘ * ; tents. Address 
ann is ey AFH druggist oe oro ps & Co 
sk for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept VK , hd 
no substitute whatever. ¥ ; AUSTIN, JACKSON 


Price within reach of all- | : 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t =| July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥.- 
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THANKS TO DR. CLARKE. T 





I have, at this late day, read that dear man’s 
book. and I straightway rise up to call him 
blessed. I pledge him profound gratitude. 

First, because there is nothing new in the 
book, either by way of fact or argument, 
against co-education. 

Second, because there is no special, or gen- 
eral charm for the reader—no fascinating beau- 
ty or brilliancy which might bewilder one into 
believing that darkness is daybreak. 

Third, because this small book has pro- 
yoked, and evoked, into existence, other 
books, which are royal by the grace of good- 
ness, and which reign by divine right of truth. 

Dr. Clarke has now no need to explain why 
he. a scientific man, should have absorbed so 
much of the darkness of the past and have | 
kept it in such excellent preservation till now. 
He has no need to explain why he should 
have condensed this darkness into book form, 
and hung it like a mill-stone about his neck 
and cast himself into the ocean of progressive | 
thought. These things have been permitted 
to the end that Anna C. Brackett, Julia 
Ward Howe, T. W. Higginson, and others 
might be stirred up by way of remembrance 
to write essays and books upon Co-education. 

There was beginning to be a need, that all 
the illogical objections to the same education 
for men and women, should be collected and 
combined in a sufficiently compact form to | 
bear intelligent investigation. It was well 
that this should be done by an educated man, 
of some scientific attainment. Dr. Clarke has 
done this needed work, and has done it as well 
perhaps, as any one could. He has, thereby, 
builded wiser than he knew, by eliciting so 
much fair discussion as few other subjects 
could awaken; and by inducing such “‘testi- 
monies’’ as he never wished or thought to 
hear; and by bringing up such comparisons 
of Antioch, Cornell, and Oberlin, with Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, and Yale, as have moved 
Co-education a century forward. For all of 
which, Co-educators and Co-educated, should 
give certain credit to Dr. Clarke, who, by 
means ever so ungracious, has still— 

‘Helped smooth the path where we up- 
ward toil to better light.” Emr B. Swank. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE LESSON OF SALLIE HART. 


Reformers have, for thirty years, been in- 
sisting that women need the ballot for their 
own protection. The idea has been scouted 
and ridiculed, but to-day it is proved to be 
correct. Those eccentric and much abused 
people who have been all these years declar- 
ing the political rights of women, stand, to-day, 
in the halo of prophets, quietly saying, “I 
told you so.”’ When the American flag waves | 
over women it may be ruthlessly torn down, | 
and no man will protest. Why? Simply be- 
cause women in this boasted Republic have 
no rights that men are bound to respect. 
When the men of pagan Rome could no long- 
er protect their loved ones from the fury and 
lust of their kings, they stabbed them to 
death. They preferred to be their butchers, 
rather than to see them the object of shame 
and abuse. So the gentle maiden, Virginia, 
sank down and died by a blow inflicted by her 
father’s hand. When the American girl is 
surrounded by drunken demons, and her very 
life threatened, the most her natural protect- 
ors can advise her to do, is to run away, and 
hide from their fury. 

This is no time for rhetorical flourishes, for 
ringing changes on the gross outrage offered 
to American maidens and matrons, least of 
all for American men to complain of the ac- 
tion of foreigners in threatening with death a 
class whom they persist in keeping in subjec- 
tion. When those fiendish men told Sallie 
Hart at Alameda, that they were citizens, 
while she was only fit for menial services, 
they did but repeat the bitter fact. At your 
own door, then, oh men of America, lies this 
great shame, and there, be sure, will history 
keep it. 

Had Miss Hart possessed the full rights of 
citizenship, think you it would have entered 
into the mind of any man, native or foreign 
born, to pull down “‘the flag of the free”’ from 
over her head and to treat her like a slave, as 
sheis? Shams may do very well for a while, 
in fair weather, but when storms arise, when 
lightnings flash, and tempests roar, then look 
to see your shams go down. That flag of a 
great country of boasted freedom, which may 
not so much as be frowned upon while float- 
ing over the male citizens, alas! from over his 
sister and mother it falls like a limp rag. 

If this great outrage has been committed 
by a handful of men of our own race, what 
think you, oh men of America, will be the 
fate of your daughters when the wild hordes 
of Chinese Tartary, shall become, as they 
surely will, voters; when men of every race 
shall make laws for American women ? 

If your flag cannot protect them now, what, 
in the name of all that is reasonable, will pro- 
tect them then? When you lie down at 
night, oh Christian gentlemen, does no warn- 
ng angel present to your mind’s eye the immi- 
nent danger of yourinnocent children? How 
can you rest in your beds when you think of 
the sweet slumberers ? If the Christian slave- 
holder could not die in peace, having failed to 
manumit a heathen bondman, what will be 


member that you failed to free your own | 


daughters, when you might have done so by 
a single act? I need not harrow your souls 
with pictures of cultured, high-souled wo- 
men beneath the political power of brutish 
heathen. 


} 


And you, oh Christian mothers, can you | 


not hear the voice of God calling you to arise, 
in the might and majesty of maternity, and 
demand for yourselves and your daughters, 
your God-given right—the right of every 
human being to self protection ? 

It has been said that those vile men at Ala- 
meda were afraid to set fire to their well-ar- 


| ranged fireworks around Miss Hart. Don't 


believe it. It was more of a special provi- 


| dence. No doubt their orders were not to 


take life if it could be prevented. Had it 
been deemed advisable, don’t flatter your- 
selves that fear would have restrained them. 
And think how imminent the danger. Only 
a spark from the cigar of a reckless drunkard, 
and the combustibles would have been ignited 
and ‘‘no one to blame,’’ would have been the 
verdict. Possibly that was the programme 
marked out. Shall we say that the angel of 


| the Lord held the fiery element in charge from 


the body of the intrepid heroine? Shall we 


| not rather, having first rendered devout thanks 


to Almighty God that innocent blood was not 
shed through our neglect, resolve that such 
scenes shall not transpire again; that we will 
do all in our power to prevent the possibility 
of such events as were boldly threatened and 
carried out in Alameda, by lifting up our 
daughters from their helpless condition, and 
placing them beside their brothers, free and 
independent citizens. M. B, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





BEERTOWN HARBOR AND ITS EDITORS. 


I have inherited a summer residence—and 
this residence is situated in the midst of a 
shrubby place called Beertown. I might de- 
scribe it (the residence), but fear it wouldn’t 
be diverting. Ithas no ‘‘bow window.’’? Where 
there might be one, there is a huge old tumble- 
down-chimney, which nobody can look out 
of and none but swallows ‘‘and such’’ would 
endeavor t@ look into. So you see a descrip- 
tion wouldn’t be interesting. Not so, however, 
with the inhabitants of the place in which it 
is situated. Our great moral teachers — the 
editors especially—are a peculiar people. In 
Beertown parlance they ‘‘know a white horse 
from a black one’’—that is “they are up to 
snuff.’ Not long since, on a propitious Mon- 
day morning, while the wives and widows, em- 
bowered in their secluded homes, were en- 
gaged ina work (much lauded by those who 
are unfamiliar with suds) called “the wash- 
ing,’’ there appeared in the Beertown Daily, 
as near as I can remember, the following ‘‘Per- 
sonal:”’ 


““A Miss Tarlton of Hecago is 8rd assistant 
clerk in the Hillinois Legislature and gets six 
dollars a day—-aside from the little facts that 
she has nothing to do, and does it so well, and 
is a very handy person to have about the 
house.”’ 


From such a spicy personal and from its 
appearance so early on Monday morning, it is 
very evident that the Beertown folks feel 
dreadfully about that Miss T—, who, they say, 
gets six dollars per day. They must feel extra 
bad, too, for she is the only ‘‘personal’’ in the 
paper and is treated to much space and an em- 
phatic looking double black line both ‘fore 
and aft,’’ as though they were exceedingly 
anxious to call the attention of an outraged 
public to this fearful fact. Then again it looks 
a little as though it were dressed in mourning. 

Our dear editors are always mourning about 
their honest poverty—poverty of purse, not of 
personals—and perhaps they are even now 
shedding bitter (or sour) tears, because they 
can’t be 3rd assistant clerks themselves. 
Really their weeping eyes must have rained 
veritable printer’s ink or they could not have 
afforded to use so much of this mournful fluid 
in behalf of one of us poor women. Poor 
little dears! We imagine them to-day, sitting 
as we have so often seen them by their plate- 
glass windows (and blushed to see such gentle 
ones in such a conspicuous position), gazing 
forth so longingly toward the ‘‘Pacific slope,” 
with un-pacific thoughts, tormented as it 
were with an ever-recurring itching in those 
slender ink-bound fingers, to reach out and 
grasp that six dollars a day, so unceremoni- 
ously gobbled up by that woman ‘‘out West,” 
whose little handyness must be as impotent 
as nater compared to the never-to-be-equaled- 
handinesses of the professional male voter. If 

the public could only see this inits true colors 
so much printer’s ink and agony might be 
saved! Is it not dreadful? Just to think of 
it! 

The question is, had that Miss T been 
Mr. T——, or any other handy but virtuous 
male citizen, and had the Legislature been 
sitting at Albany instead of Springfield, and 
to carry this mouth-watering similitude still 
farther, had these gentlemanly editors been 
so fortunate as to get the position of first, 
second, or third assistant clerk, at salaries of 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty dollars per day, and 
had nothing to do but keep right on, “sitting, 
sitting, never flitting,’ but hatching spicy edi- 
torials for their interesting Beertown Daily, 
would not this wide and wonderful sheet have 
saved something in the way of printer’s ink 











your agony if, in the hour of death, you, re- 


and contained “nary a” personal ? 


| 


Come to think of it, though, we can't believe | 
there ever was such a person as Miss T ' 





Wasn't it intended for a ‘‘fairy story ‘ We 
never knew of any woman's receiving even 
two dollars a day for doing the work of two 
hired men. Perhaps the Beertown editors 
were afraid such a thing might occur, and so | 
they took steps to prevent it! But if there is 
a lady on earth so demoralized as to take six 
dollars a day for doing nothing—we hope she 
will be warned in time and be wise enough to 
reduce her own salary to one dollar a week and 
to spend her spare time in sawing wood or 
heaving coal for the Legislative Halls. If she 
will but do this, we predict that she will not 
only avoid “horrible publicity,’* but her name 
will be mentioned in the Beertown Daily ap- | 
plaudingly. Her mysterious handynessess will 
read like virtues, and she will be able to gaze 
toward the northeastern section of the hori- 
zon, Without being troubled by even the shad- 
ow of a ghost! Estuer Tevrer. 
Beertown Harbor, Michigan. 


_——— 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING IN KANSAS. | 





Eprror’s JourNaAL: — Perhaps you would 
like to hear a word from Kansas. It is sadly | 
dried and burned just now. The weather, for 
the past month, has been extremely hot, and 
we have had next to no rain at all, so that the 
earth and all vegetation is parched. Destitu- 
tion and suffering, through the winter, stare 
many in the face—no wheat, (for the chinch 
bugs ate that up completely) no corn, no cab- 
bage, no potatoes. Indeed, I know not what 
will become of us all ! 

Iam an old settler, having come into the 
Neosho Valley in ’66, and have seen but one 
season like the present. That was 1860, when 
our sister States so kindly sent us aid. Not 
that this is quite as bad as that summer, but 
an approach thereto. Times are hard and 


| from Newport, over same road via Birdgewater; Sun- 





money very scarce. 

Women here are doing men’s work, to save 
a man’s wages for their husbands and fathers. 
One of our women, a lady of refinement and 
culture, has run the mowing-machine all 
through haying, and helps her husband haul 
and stack. 

A gentleman from the country told me this 
morning, that his daughter was now gradua- 
ting on the mowing-machine ! The point is, 
that she graduated last June from the State 
Normal School, at the head of her class. We 
heard her deliver a very able essay, on ‘“‘The 
Duties and Responsibilities of Teachers.’ 
She enjoys cutting the grass, and manages the 
machine entirely alone, cutting by the acre, 
not only for her father, but also for the neigh- 
bors. Has she not stepped out of her sphere ? 

All progressive hearts are rejoiced that our 
County Commisioners appointed Miss Gussie 





Slocum, County School Superintendent, the 
former occupant having resigned. The beau- 
ty of this is, that there were fifteen applicants, 
all of whom the County Board set aside, and 
appointed’ a woman, a young woman, too, 
Not ‘‘a delicate young lady,’’ but a vigorous, 
healthy, self-sustained, well-educated young 
woman, whose heart is in her work. 

About two miles north of the town, is a farm 
which is being opened by a single woman. 
She took a piece of raw prairie about two 
years ago. Now, she has a house built, some 
of her ground fenced, and trees and shrubbery 
set out. She has done a good deal of the 
work with her own hands, and oversees all of 
it. In winter she lives in town. She isa 
preacher by profession, and occasionally she 
occupies the pulpit of the Methodist Church. 
A woman, too, has the Post Office here, and 
manages, in connection with it, a small store, 
keeping books, stationery, &c., for sale, be- 
sides having a home and family to think of. 
But her household affairs, its actual duties 
are mostly performed by a young woman of 
nineteen. She milks the cows, feeds the 
swine, cooks and bakes, washes and irons, 
scrubs and cleans, and keeps the house like 
a pink, the children clean, and is always her- 
self a lady, whether in the parlor or kitchen. 
An agreeable companion as well as a valua- 
ble helpmeet. 

You see that the women are doing some- 
thing, away out here on the Western prairies. 
We are a subscriber to your paper, and read 
it with great pleasure. We are particularly 
interested in the dress reform, and eagerly 
look forsomething healthful as well as grace- 
ful to be offered to us. For the present fare- 
well. Henrietta AMERICUS. 

Kansas. 








OLD AND NEW. 
ee 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. 


The following is part of its contents: 
Our Sketching Club, by Rev. Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
The Way We Live Now, by Anthony Trollope. 
Have we an Inquisition? by R. G. Hazard. 
A New View of Tiberius. 
Mr. Bacon on “Party Treason.” 
Mr. Hale’s Story of “Nicolette and Aucassin.”’ 
A Schedule of our 
AUTUMN CAMPAIGN, 
wherein we offer 
NO CHROMOS, 
and a list of mevels issued in cheap editions, 
OLD AND NEW $4a year, post paid. Address 
F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 








34—It 143 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. ! 
Seven Faculties—All Departments Open to 
Ladies. 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Year begins in Vreparatory Department EK. Green- Some E’‘armes that are Offered 


wich, R. 1.) Aug. 2; in the College of Liberal Arts, 
Sept. 9; in the College of Music, Sept. 14; School of | 


Medicine, Nov. 5; School of Oratory, Oet. 14. 
For Circulars, address 


Dr. D. PATTEN, 20 Beacon St , Boston. 
33—3t 


Bees’ Reve. 95 School of Law, Oct. 7; School of | + ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, | 
Head of Plymouth Beach, on the seashore, 
Piymouth, Mass, 

This new and elegantly furnished hotel 
pommanuds the most beautiful ocean and 
landscape views, and is acknowledged te he tn as 
healthy a location as can be found on the Atlantic | 
coast. No mosquitos; is supplied with the purest | 
water to be found in the country (running on every | 
floor,) lighted with gas, and has extra spring beds, 
hair mattresses. The house accommodates over 200 
guests. Near the Clifford are several fine fresh wa- 
ter lakes and streams filled with trout, black bass and 
other fish. The sea fishing is unsurpassed; boats and 
boatmen always in readiness; surf bathing close to 
the hotel; bowling, billiards, sailing, music, and in | 
fact all the amusements to be found at a first-class 
family hotel; an excellent livery stable connected 
with the hotel; board for the season at reasonable 
prices; six trains daily from Boston to Plymouth, via | 
Old Colony Railroad; 1} hours by express; two hours 


t 


day train leaves Boston 8 A. M.; call for Clifford 
House tickets at ticket office Old Colony Railroad; 
first-class coaches at depot, Through tickets for sale 
in New York on Fall River steamers. 

References—H. D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
Boston; Hawkes & Wetherbee, Windsor Hotel, New 
York; Frank Wrisley & Co., New York Hotel, and 
Mitchell & Kinzier, Hotel Brunswick, New York. 
For further information apply to A. B. Robbins, 122 
Summer Street, Boston. 

J. V. ROBBINS, PRroprreror, 

Formerly proprietor of the Grand Hotel, New York. 

3l—tt 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
Jjirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm moctangee were paid 
rome. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
issouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 

ly 
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| Occupancy. High. healthy location, overlookt 
\ 


at Great Bargains! 






—A farm of 22 acres, 8 in wood. balance 

level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 90x25, with cellar Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000) =Was built by a carpenter for his owa 


ng the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is ‘ered. 
Price only $1700. Apply to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 


EY A SNUG HOME FOR 8500— At Bellingham, 
2 Wood house 


on first floor, attics unfinished 


) andshop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1) acres 


land with pear and apple trees, Price only $500. 


Apply to GEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, OC.. 
! 










"om One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston 

S acres in wood; level land, free fr 
stones; cuts $900 worth of hay in a season. holce 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x36. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors 


“. FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $300down. 


| only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 










Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Kow, Boston, 
tm Boston, excellent 7b-acre farm, 14 miles 
from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 


in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts ; 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some cholce 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repatr; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded ni fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 


is worth half the price asked, Price $2500, €1200 cash. 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

25 miles from ton, five minutes Walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
poses, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 

yarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees, This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
—. Apply to Geo, H. Cuarin’ 24 Tremont Row 

oston. 


i AT FRANKLIN, 2 MILES FROM 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fab stk TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO. 
LIBRARY, etc. ‘One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 46 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water ts supplied to the va- 











PIANOCO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 


rious buildings PE, sgnennet fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, Ss 7 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story yg 
feet long painted; carriage house; granary 24 5 
shed and ice-house —-all in = repair, The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the ¢s- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 aod is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, &% Tremont Row, Boston. 














Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territories. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
24—6m 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Av 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend tre clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
Jan. 3 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York Oity. 
27—13t 
SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
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ALL SEEKING 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mony 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. a.” Rae 
free, for 25 cents in paper, e te in NS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BosTON. 











Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within } mile of the 
ER eve, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div ; 
cuts 80 tons of hay will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, gees size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good ee r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very fe my ¢, located, 4 miles from Le 7 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 











roads. For a gentleman’s residence this e«tate offers 

greatattractions. Price $6500, on ver 7 terms of 

—— Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, & 
remont Row, Boston. 





Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 


One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of high! im- 
t 


roved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asp us and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 
h trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell cla 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded b noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Guo. H. CHAPIN, 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con. 
taining —— of 200 acres, 75 of which is in mre | 
owing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons o — hay, by machine; keeps 
26 head of cattle through the year, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
erchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, lar, 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with — in front, 
nted drab; 4 light glass ; in good condition; barn 
‘5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de- 
fightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
e well-known AP leton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gero. H. CHAPIN. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 





Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles fe 





Boston, a 1} story house, painted and 
CAML tinted Rabie dixd2” battenoa, with eel: 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, wo 
make a good carpenter shop and a roe carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, h , maple, horse chestnuts and fir frees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $ per 
ear; owner — on does not a the poe 
oxboro is a flou ng town, employin v 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, a4 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


dred to One Thousand 
Uy te Select from. 


rings of Property on Exhibition at our 
on Boston Oflce. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
2 Up one flight 
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Woman's Hournal. — 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Aug. 22, 1874. 
Notice. 

Subecribers who are in arrears for the WomMA™'s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
sulecriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


- 
Eacn sutecriber will find the date at which bis 
sulmcription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
sunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
wil) be his receipt j 
— 

Notice. | 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 
have copies of the WomAs's JOURNAL, for sale by | 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, | 
an Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 


Philadeiphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 
a 

New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.1 for each, we will give a Wil- | 
oox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | 
price is $60. | 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty~lollar «ewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


| 
| 
| 
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Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold it« sixth ANNUAL MERTING for the election 
of officers and the transaction of business, in DE- 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 and 14, 
at the Opera House, commencing at 104.M. Reports 
of auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan. lowa, Kansas, California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities. 

The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident. To-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
cians through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 
nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 


of our voters and are ratified at the polls by less than 





one-fourth of our adult citizens. A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness. The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions. 
In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 
only salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annual 
Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 
supremacy of morals in public and private life, and 


redeem the future of the great American Republic. 


of Christian sacrifice, the 


| on earth. 


| preaching of the joyous Gospel of freedom, 


| moth. 





By order of the Executive Committee. 
JULIA WARD Howe, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com, 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Annual Meeting of the IOWA WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE SOCIETY will be held in Des Moines, Sept. 
8 and 9, commencing Tuesday, Sept. 8, at 7 o'clock 
P.M. 

Bishop Haven, Margaret W. Campbell and other 
distinguished speakers have been invited and are ex- 
pected to be present. The different Suffrage Associ- 
ations in the State and all Societies for the Advance- 
ment of Woman are earnestly invited to send dele- 
gates, and in counties not organized the friends of 
the cause are urgently requested to organize and send 
representatives. 

The steadily increasing interest in human rights, 
and the special efforts now being made in sister 
States, particularly Michigan, as well as the peculiar 
favor so evidently attending the cause in our own 
State—the submission by our last Legislature of an 
Amendment of the Constitution, and the approval of 
the final submission of the question to the vote of the 
people by the Republican party—all call for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting, and a full presentation of 
the principles involved. 

The question must soon be voted upon. Let us try 
to have a full representation of the friends of the 
movement. Let us use this opportunity for mutual 
counsel and instruction, and for devising some plan 
whereby the justice of our claims may be considered 

at every fire-side, and by every voter in the state. 
LIZZIE B. READ, PRESIDENT. 
MARTHA C. CALLANAN, Cum. Ex. Com. 








END OF THE BEECHER-TILTON CONTRO- 
VERS 





‘Now praised be great Apollo!” 

Or rather, praised be the Father of us all 
who delivers his saints from the machinations 
of the wicked, and who has given Truth a 
feature of its own which no mask of False- 
hood is able to imitate. 

Through all the phases of mystery and be- 
trayal, the public mind has of late followed 
with painful interest a character impulsive, 
heroic, full of the natural elements of dis- 
order, but apparently held in check and har- 
monized by the absolute adoption of the pure 
creed of duty. Beecher according to the flesh 
might have been as sensuous as the ordinary 
run of men, or more so. But Beecher accord- 
mg to the spirit sat throned above his own 
carnal nature, and made it fuel for the heaven- 
ly flame which lighted a whole continent. 


It was this inner victory of Mr. 


which made his outward victory. True type 


natural man was 


daily offered up to God as an agency to set 


forward and perpetuate His redeeming work | 
The cure of souls, the reform of | 


the Age by the rapid intuitions of Genius and | 
the slow labor of Faith and Conscience, the | 
| and regard which Mr. Tilton’s follies slowly 
the lighting up of the whole religious com- | lost him ? This seems to us the solution of the 


munity. If Beecher’s life-work was not this, 


it was nothing. True, he was no ascetic saint. | 


His laughter had in it a ring of merriment 


| 
| 


which seemed to gladden the heart that had 
shared it. everafter. His great, jocund strength 
made him resemble a playful, harmless behe- 
Innocent and gleeful as a child, the 
infinite mirthfulness of his nature communi- 
cated itself to great assemblies of people. His 
human smile was a white light which the 
His tem- 
perament was luxurious, certainly; but to one 
who knew his interior life. in what did that 
luxury consist ? In a wholesome table, a plain 


whole human rainbow could reflect. 


house, pictures, books, his friends, and his 
studies. He lived in a house of glass, and 
threw no stones, for he had no enemies. The 
whole world had reason to bless his utter- 
ances, and their jmperfect record forms as 
noble a story of divine and human service as 
a man’s dearest friend could desire for him. 
Sut now comes one who has fallen from the 
Truth re- 
quires of her children one sacrifice which he 
could never make, the sacrifice of humility. 
“The meek” says Christ, ‘‘shall inherit the 
earth.”’ 
haughty,one of longadjournment. Vanity and 
violence have their own tempting methods. 
It is easier to burna temple than to build one. 
Wishing to fill the horizon with the blaze of a 
sudden glery, Mr. Tilton, a man of fair ability, 
with a gift of rhetoric, and a desultory culture, 
sought to make himself, at any price, the 
popular deity of the hour. We remember him 
in his day of plenipotence, in which his 
natural arrogance got the better of his ac- 
quired politeness. At best an American ano- 
maly, a common, smart man, in a position of 
eminence and command, utterly unfit for him, 
it did seem as if the haughty spirit that goeth 
before destruction invited from heaven the 
logical sequence of its assumption. For, 
throne it as we will, the moral gravitation of 
the world brings false greatness to the ground. 

Mr. Tilton, in these days, wished to play a 
great part with our sex. He said to Woman 
Suffrage, then in its infancy: “I am the 
movement, and you must live or die with me.”’ 
The advantages of his handsome person were 
not ignored by him. This was very obvious 
in his publie appearances, while in private, re- 
port said that he had harrowed his wife’s feel- 
ings as much as he pretends that she has har- 
rowed his. We were sorry at this stage to hear 
discreditable things of him. In process of 
time he comes before the world as the en- 
dorser of Victoria C. Woodhull, and lends his 
name to abiography of her which would have 
sunk any man’s reputation anywhere for com- 
mon sense. Sucha book is a tomb from which 
no author rises again. 

We now come to the point at which we 
must look at the personal relations of the ac- 
cuser in order to find the secret motive of 
his accusation. Mr. Tilton’s private life 
had forfeited the esteem of his friends. 
His public career had been equally unfortu- 
nate, and as the advocate of doctrines which 
controvert common morality and of claims 
which shock common sense, his leadership had 
become an impossible thing. To counterbal- 
ance the just complaints which his wife might 
have made, and which others made for her, it 
became important to him to make out a case 
against her. To efface the disgrace of his own 
removal from literary office, it occurred to him 
to invent a disgrace so great that his own 
should be small in comparison. The machina- 
tions and agencies by which he effected these 
ends are now before the public. Unable, with 
all his ingenuity and malice, to carry his 
point at the tribunal of public opinion, he now 
has recourse to the chicanery of the law. His 
dramatic distresses have been exhibited to the 
whole country. The tears he never shed have 


grace of pure and simple living. 


But their inheritance seems to the 








appealed to the sympathy of the world. But 
now the sturdy hand of Truth is laid upon his 
shoulder, and its inexorable voice says: ‘‘The 
play is over—Theodore, go home!" 

Well known as are all of these facts, it is 
not worth while for us to recount them even as 
briefly as we have done, except to draw from 
them the moral truth which they make evi- 
dent. This we will endeavor to do as briefly 
as possible: . 

Mr. Tilton’s facile nature had received and 
rendered the good seed dropped by those about 
him. But the ground of his moral nature was 
shallow and stony, and the crop of virtues cor- 
respondingly poor and short-lived. Up toa 
certain point we are glad to take him as a man 
living in good faith, as one who did and might 
have continued to do good service. But in 
one of the temptations in which all lives 
abound, he took a false step, and adopted a 
false theory. We should call this the theory 
of the human animal—JVarwin-ism in morals 
might be a better name. Upon the plane of 
mere animal life, all methods are fair to over- 
throw an antagonist or to carry one’s own ends. 
The proverb claims this immunity for deeds 





Beecher |! 

| than that Mr. Tilton. considering only the ends 

| most congenial to himself, embittered by his 
own failure, and maddened by the success of | 





of love and war. What can be more plain 


others, should have considered himself at lib- 
erty to use every means in his power for the 
overthrow of Mr. Beecher, who was his enemy 
because he still enjoyed the public confidence 


whole situation. It is only just to him to say 
that he did not come into this situation with- 
out the aid of evil influences, which he was 
careless in encountering, and culpable in en- 
during. Evil women have perverted Mr. Til- 
ton’s nature, and poisoned his happiness; but 
we do not hold Elizabeth Tilton to have been 
one of these. True, she sacrificed her pas- 
tor’s reputation and her own, to obtain peace 
at any price. She reminds us of the woman 
who was driven to throw her children to the 
wolves, to save her life. But the wolves were 
after her in the shape of relentless persecution, 
cold neglect, and the bitter hatred which a 
selfish man feels for the wife of his bosom 
when she has ceased to please him. We draw 
a veil over her offense because we have not 
passed through the agonies which made it pos- 
sible. 

What further word is there for these men, 
whom we have reluctantly set over against 
each other in these columns ? For Mr. Beech- 
er, the beatitudes of his Master, dearest when 
all else fails, an enviable fortress when the 
world crumbles. 

For Mr. Tilton, the reminder that nothing is 
more honorable in a fallible being than repent- 
ance and amendment. The grace of God, in 
which he once believed, is the only agency 
that can save him now. To the Master's fold 
he can return with loving welcome. Outside 
of it, he will only wander and waste himself 
more and more pitiably. Let him fling aside 
his wicked mask, abdicate his foolish assump- 
tions, and not die without at least a brave 
effort to retrieve his errors, and attain some 
esteem in the minds of just people. 

J. W. A. 





A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


A subscriber sends us the following question: 
“Can you find time to send a card, or through 
the Journat tell a subscriber what book or 
books give a succinct history of the general 
and legal status of women, both in past and 
present time, and where such books may be 
obtained ? By giving such information you 
will confer a great favor upon many.” 

There is no such book. Thirty years ago, 
Edward D. Mansfield, an eminent lawyer of 
Cincinnati, published a volume entitled: 

“The Legal Rights, Liabilities and Duties of 
Women: with an introductory history of their 
legal condition, in the Hebrew, Roman, and 
Feudal civil systems, including the law of mar- 
riage and divorce, the social relations of hus- 
band and wife, of parent and child, of guard- 
ian and ward, and of employer and employed.” 

It was published by John P. Jewett of Cin- 
cinnati, was sold extensively, and copies are 
still found in the book-stores. 

The historical part of the book has a perma- 
nent value, but the legal rights and liabilities 
of women have so changed, that what was true 
everywhere, so long ago, is not true anywhere 
now, unless in some Southern States. 

Nevertheless the book is well worth buying, 
as a record of what the legal condition of 
Woman has been, and is the only one I know 
of, which in so short a space, gives a clear 
view of the facts. » & 





THE SUBJECTION OF WIVES. 


The only compensation which society can 
derive from the shocking scandal which has 
afflicted us during the past month, is an intel- 
ligent appreciation of its causes. And the 
principal cause, by the admission of all par- 
ties to this unhappy controversy, without 
which the scandal could not have taken place, 
was the subjection, or we might say the utter 
subjugation, of an unhappy wife to the des- 
potic will of an unprincipled husband. 

Few men realize, because few take the troub- 
le to consider, the degree of actual depen- 
dence which is the lot of many married wo- 
men who are not the owners of independent 
property. By the same law of nature which 
inspires the male robin to carry food to his mate 
while she is setting on the nest, the husband 
and father is impelled to provide sustenance 
for his wife and children. This is not an act 
of generosity on his part, but simply the ful- 
fillment of a duty. In the nature of things 
a woman cannot at the same time, earn money, 
and give birth and nourishment to children. 
In justice to herself and to others she ought 
not to do so. 

Nor does this fact imply any inequality of 
tights between the parents. It does not give 
the husband a right to domineer, nor does it 
impose upon the wife the obligation to obey. 
It is simply a division of labor indicated by 
Nature inthe marriage partnership, whereby 
the wife becomes the joint proprietor of the 
proceeds of her husband’s labor, and the hus- 
band becomes the joint proprietor of the home, 
and acquires an equal interest in the children. 
But when, as in the case of Mrs. Tilton, a 
young inexperienced woman, without pecuni- 
ary means, becomes the wife of a husband who 








is also without property, and devotes herself 





to her domestic duties and the care of her 
young children, she is of all adult human 
beings the most incapable of separate and 
independent self-assertion. And when, as in 
the present case, she is also timid, confid'ng. 
morbidly sensitive and conscientious, living 
almost wholly in her affections and emotions, 
her power of personal expression and action, 
outside of her family, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Alas, for such a woman, if in the crit- 
ical emergencies of life her husband fails her; 
if instead of a protector he becomes her ac- 
cuser; if instead of her inspiration he be- 
comes her tempter: if instead of awakening 


| »ride and joy he degrades and crushes her. 


It were better for such a woman if she had 
never been born. She should not be harshly 
judged nor lightly condemned when she has 
been bullied, wheedled and coerced into a 
condition of temporary lunacy, and in this con- 
dition has compromised herself and others, 
almost without being aware of what she was 
doing. 

Fortunately for the world, and to the honor 
of human nature, be it said that this very 
helplessness becomes in most cases its own 
protection. Every true man, by a chivalrous 
instinct, recognizes and respects the mute ap- 
peal of a woman who, for his sake, has placed 
herself in so defenseless a position. Yet in 
this case, as in every other, self-help cannot 
be safely laid aside. ‘‘To be weak is to be 
miserable!” Many men abuse the trust. 
Very few men fully respond to it. 

The old English common-law, with all its 
barbarity towards Woman, did at least recog- 
nize this fact. The alleged letters of Mrs. 
Tilton, criminating Mr. Beecher, written as 
they were at the dictation of her husband, 
would be regarded by the common law as his 
letters, not hers. No such enforced confes- 
sions would be entertained for a moment as 
evidence against Mr. Beecher or against her. 
And her subsequent explicit retraction, ‘‘free 
from the presence and compulsion of her hus- 
band,’ would not only be regarded as suffi- 
cient, but would throw upon Mr. Tilton very 
grave suspicions. For what can be said in 
defence of a husband who will urge his wife 
to criminate herself? who will publish her own 
confidential disclosures to her ruin? What 
can be said of a man who will spread before 
the public the most secret expressions of his 
wife’s conjugal affection ? The English lan- 
guage has no words adequate to express the 
enormity of such villainy. The wretch who 
beats and kicks his wife, is merciful compared 
with the man who publishes his wife’s love 
letters in the Chicago Tribune. 

The infamy of this last gratuitous outrage 
is not limited to Mr. Tilton. It attaches also 
to the lawyer who authorized the publication, 
and to the newspaper which made it. The 
Courts have long since decided that letters 
are the property of the writer and not of the 
recipient. In the present case they were pe- 
culiarly such, because they were the confiden- 
tial expressions of an intimacy into which the 
world has no right to intrude. 

So far as law, and custom, and public senti- 
ment can give support and succor to married 
women situated like Mrs. Tilton, they should 
clearly do so. But instead of this, the law 
regards a wife as a person whose service and 
labor belong to the husband, and regards the 
husband as her superior and the sole head of 
the family. Custom makes him the guardian 
of her honor and the eustodian of her person 
in a sense and toa degree different from her 
interest in him. 

Public sentiment does not sufficiently en- 
courage a wife in asserting her own wo- 
manly individuality, not even when her high- 
est interests and those of her family demand 
that she should do so, 

One lesson, therefore, of this sad affair, is the 
danger of making a woman a clinging vine and 
a helpless dependent. We must educate our 
daughters to think and act, under all circum- 
stances, as responsible moral agents, accounta- 
ble not to their husbands but to their own 
highest conceptions of duty, to society and to 
God. H. B. B. 





VERMONT INJUSTICE TO WOMEN 


Epitors JourNaL:—Your anonymous cor- 
respondent, who finds fault with my facts, is 
laboring under some mistakes, which may be 
corrected by a second reading of my article. 

Facts are facts, and speak for themselves. 
Acknowledging but one code of morals for 
both sexes, viz: ‘*Thou shalt not steal,’’ and 
seeing this injustice inflicted on the women of 
Vermont, by our Courts, I felt that it ought not 
to pass by unnoticed. Being deprived of the 
power to legislate, I saw no better way to 
bring about a reform than to expose the injus- 
tice, beginning at home. 

Col. Albert Clarke, Editor of the Messenger, 
who is valiantly fighting as many battles in 
the cause of justice and truth, as he ever 
fought in the Rebellion, republished my first 
article. We have afew men of the right stamp 
here, and everywhere. The editors of the 
Woman’s Journat appreciate them, as well as 
the most of its writers and readers, and we 
shall soon see more editors of the progressive 
order falling into the ranks. 

After reading the speeches made in the U. 
S. Senate on the Suffrage question, and the un- 
availing attempt to answer the arguments of 
its friends, by Senator Edmunds, of Vt., I was 





| heartily glad that the report was published br 
the Jovrsat. As to our Senator Morrill, he 
probably thought discretion the better part of 


valor, and said nothing. There is some hope of 
Justin yet. He is too good a man to be left out. 

Whether Suffrage is a natural right, or a po- 
litical right, where did the men get theirs 


| from ? 


The writer will hereafter give her full name. 
It is one that sounds as though it had some 
backbone in it, «1d while studying to know 
when to give physic, we shall endeavor to ad- 
minister a salutary dose tothe body politic, as 
occasion may require. 

Harriet A. Bratspett. 

St. Albans, Vt. 





PRINCIPLES NOT MEN. 

When parties cease to represent well defined 
political principles they become mere merce- 
nary combinations of office-holders, bound to- 
gether by the cohesive power of public plun- 
der, or bands of office-seekers, hungry for the 
spoils. The party in power is always in spe- 
cial danger of sacrificing principle to expedi- 
ency and thus of losing its hold upon the 
heart and conscience of the community. Such 
is the danger of the Republican party of Mas- 
sachusetts to-day. 

There are three great moral questions before 
the people of this State, pressing for solution, 
viz: Woman Suffrage, Temperance, and La- 
bor Reform. Each of these questions is repre- 
sented by a considerable body of earnest. posi- 
tive men and women, a majority of whom are 
friendly to all three issues, while on National 
questions they have generally been, and con- 
tinue to be, Republicans. 

Now if the Republican managers should 
nominate a man for Governor, this fall, who 
is not heartily and openly a friend of these 
reforms, a third ticket will most likely be put 
into the field, and in that case the government 
of the State will not improbably pass into the 
hands of the Democracy. We favor the nomina- 
tion of Governor Talbot, because he is sound 
on all these reform issues, as well as a thorough_ 
ly upright man. But if, in accordance with the 
suggestion of our correspondent ‘‘Worcester 
County” in another column, Hon. George B. 
Loring, or some other pronounced Woman 
Suffragist meets these requirements, and re- 
ceives the Republican nomination, we shall 
be content with the result. 

It is possible that nothing short of the severe 
lesson of defeat may bring our trading Re- 
publican politicians to their senses. Mean- 
while our chief anxiety is to promote a good 
understanding between the friends of these 
various reforms, so as to shape the policy of 
the State, inside the Republican party if we 
can, outside of it if we must. Let reformers 
remember, that ‘Union is strength.” “United 
we stand; divided we fall. H. B. B. 


pees -—-—__ —- ----- 


THE MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaLt:—At the last 
monthly meeting of the Detroit Woman Sut- 
frage Association, that Association created a 
new Committee to begin the active work of 
the campaign. This Committee consists of 
eleven members, one for each ward of the city, 
and is called ‘The Woman Suffrage Enroll- 
ment Committee.”” Their main object is to 
obtain an enrollment of the names of all 
the men and women of Detroit who are in 
sympathy with the Suffrage Movement, and 
of those who aim to help us to the passage of 
the Constitutional Amendment next Novem 
ber. 

This is a live Committee, and believe the 
time is ripe for active work; they have both 
zeal and pluck. If the Detroit Press are walt- 
ing for the corpse to pass out [that they have 
so foully sought to murder with their needle- 
gun pens,] they may have to wait with solemn 
mien for some time to come. The following }§ 
acopy of our Enrollment Circulars. 

Woman SUFFRAGE. 

We, the undersigned, believing in the great 
importance and the necessity of Woman's be- 
coming more generally interested in the poli- 
tics of our country, as a means of elevating 0UT 
political life, do hereby express ourselves 1” 
sympathy with the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, and will, to that end, use our influence 
in favor of the Suffrage Amendment. to be 
submitted to the people of the State at the 
coming election in November. 

Juvia A, PENNIMAS. 

Detroit, Mich. 





THE OWOSSO PRESS VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Several weeks ago, when the writer of this 

article edited the Cedar Spring Clipper. we 

dited the following article: ; 

The Owosso Press, edited by a lady, '§ 4 A 
posed to Woman Suffrage, because it adds he 
the duties of women, and involves them rm 
great responsibilities. Itis absolutely astoun 
ing that intelligent women persist 1n the a" 
claration that if women were simply —_— 
to vote or not, as they choose, that all the a4 
ceeding weight of responsibility incident, “ 
civil government will immediately devo = 
upon them, notwithstanding they have ir - 
told a thousand times that it will not. If vo 
lady who edits the Press prefers not to vote, id 
assume any other civil or religious duty, shou ; 
the amendment be carried, there is no law, ¢ “4 : 
or religious, to compel her to. Then wh? 
stand in the way of other ladies of equal refine- 
ment and culture, who regard the elective —_ 
chise as a right and privilege, andnot as an in 
position and a burthen. 

A few days ago we received a reply 
above, the great length of which, we regret sl 
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say, precludes the copying of it in full. The | 
however, made in the reply, | 1863 the average monthly wages of men were 


principal points, 


were, that having studied the question of the | 


needs, duties and best interests of women, the 
author has arrived at the conclusion that the 
legitimate division of duties is the social and 
domestic field for women, and the affairs of 
civil government for men. Nevertheless, that 
her position has ever been, that ifa majority of 
the women in Michigan desired the ballot, 
she “would bow to the decision,’ and declares 
that if women are given the ballot in this 
State she will exercise the right. But the 
part of her article to which we wish particular- 
ly to refer, is the following: 

We feel that there isa law which would 
compel every conscientious woman to Cast her 
vote, were the ballot given to women, and that 
is the law of conscience and duty. It is a fun- 
damental principle of a democratic govern- 
ment that the majority shall rule, and by the 
voice of the people is understood a majority 
of the legal voters. Were the law to consti- 
tute women legal voters, and a portion of them 
should avail themselves of the right of Suf- 
frage, the duty becomes imperative on the re- 
mainder to cast their vote also, in order to pre- 
serve the intent of our Republican institu- 
tions; that is, obtain the voice of the legal 
voters of the land. 

The above extract includes the vital princi- 
ples upon which the friends of Impartial Suf- 
frage base their arguments. It is because the 
law denies women the right to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of conscience, that 
such law is held to be arbitrary and unjust. 
Tt would not be any more the moral duty of 
a woman, to respond to the dictates of her con- 
science by casting her vote to counteract that 
of another woman, whose vote was being cast 
for the promotion of a bad measure, than it 
is that she should cast her vote for the same 
object againsta man. We maintain that no 
civil law should stand between any person and 
the exercise of a conscientious duty. More- 
over, the fact that civil law does intercept the 
exercise of that right, does not exonerate any 
one from moral responsibility. He may not 
be held to accountability for what he cannot 
help, but the wrong is in the law which de- 
nies him the exercise of a conscientious duty. 

Certainly “it is a fundamental principle of 
a democratic government that a majority 
should rule,’’ and in order to be democratic it 
must be a majority of all persons amenable to 
the penalties of the laws of their government, 
and who contribute their money to support 
their government. 

Finally, no person can shirk a duty which 
he owes to his God, by hiding behind an arbi- 
trary civil law. No government is democratic 
which does not derive its just powers from the 
consent of the governed.— Valley Enterprise. 





MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


Moses Coit Tyler is spending the summer 
at Bedford, Mich. He is engaged on an his- 
torical work, and is preparing a lecture for 
the lyceums. 


The State Nominating Conventions are call- 
ed to meet as follows: Republican, at Lan- 
sing, Aug. 26; Democratic, at Kalamazoo, 
Sept. 10; Reform, at Jackson, Sept. 9. 

We had the pleasure of meeting with the 
Ingham Co. Farmer’s Club, last Saturday, at 
the residence of L. H. Ives, about three miles 
south east of the village. After supper some 
one made the proposition that a vote be taken 
on the question of Woman Suffrage, and, 
strange to say, out of twenty-one votes, only 
four voted against giving Woman the right of 
Suffrage. 

The officers of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at Sparta are as follows: Rev. S. W 
Calkins, President; Harriet Martindale and 
Charlotte Avery, Vice-Presidents; A. B. Che- 
ney, Secretary; Mrs. B. Cole, Treasurer; C. J. 
Martindale, J. W. Hallock, A. B. Cheney, J. 
M. Baleom and Charlotte Avery, Executive 
Committee. The Association has already a 
large membership. 


Mrs. M. A. Hazlett, of Hillsdale, and Mrs. 
Col. Deland of Saginaw, were guests at the 
Campbell House on Tuesday. They took the 
Ward for Escanaba on Tuesday night, at 
which place Mrs. Hazlett had an appointment 
to speak upon Woman Suffrage, but was un- 
able to reach it in time because of a misunder- 
standing with reference to the time of the sail- 
ing of the Ward. Mrs. H. speaks at Marquette, 
Houghton, Ishpeming, and several other points 
on the Upper Peninsula before her return. 

The corner-stone ot the new College build- 
ing at Hillsdale, was laid with due ceremony 
on Tuesday, August 18. Hon. Zachariah 
Chandler of Detroit, delivered an address. 
Among prominent men who were present, was 
Gov. Bagley, Ex-Governor Blair, Rev. E. B. 
Fairfield, Daniel B. Briggs, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, President Angell, Presi- 
dent Fairchild of Oberlin College, Hon. J. H. 
Wade of Cleveland, Ohio, Gen. Jasper Pack- 
ard, of Indiana, and Rev. W. H. Perrine of 
Albion College. 

The State Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in his recently published reports, puts the 
number of male teachers in Michigan schools 
for the year 1873 at 3010, a decrease of 25 
since 1872. The female teachers for 1873 num- 
ber 8940—an increase of 316. The average 
wages per month was—men, $51.94; women 
$27.13. Still, with this disparity of wages, the 
women teachers are increasing rapidly in num- 





ber, while the men teachers are falling off. In | as to see the ballot in the hands of women, my 


$28.17, and of women $12.44—=since which time | 
the wages of women teachers show an increase | 
of 118 per cent., while those of men have only | 
increased 84 per cent. | 
Hon. G. W. Julian, of Indiana, addressed a 
small audience at the Court House in Munroe, 
Tuesday evening, on Woman Suffrage, and 
made a very strong argument in its favor. He 
went over the various phases of slavery that 
have existed in different parts of the world, 
and showed that the only full and complete 
emancipation from any form of slavery is 
found in the use of the ballot. ... He went over 
the prominent objections that are raised, and 
with his keen and pungent sarcasm, made 
them appear extremely small and ridiculous. 
Altogether, the argument for the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman, was one of the strongest we 
have yet heard, or read.—Munroe Commercial. 
The arguments in favor of Woman Suffrage 
are concisely summed up in an editorial on 
our first page. Until these arguments are an- 
swered, it seems a waste of words to engage in 
sparring on side questions, such as the purity 
of some of the leaders in this movement, the 
preferences of women in regard to voting or 
not voting, the wisdom with which they man- 
age the Temperance reform, ete. The Repub- 
lican party has always maintained that there 
are vital truths in politics, and has always sup- 
ported the doctrine of equal political rights in 
its platforms, and generally in its legislation. 
Some Republican newspapers seem unwilling 
to give that ‘‘respectful consideration” to the 
claims of women that the party platform of 
1872 promised. But if sneers and slang and 
contempt are in their hearts toward the other 
sex, we can only lament their low associations, 
and beg them to reform.—Lansing Republican. 


At a County Picnic of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, held in the beautiful grove near the 
village of Dexter, in the vicinity of Ann Ar- 
bor, just before dispersion, Mr. Leland of 
that city, asked permission to make a sugges- 
tion. It was,that in view of the submission 
of the question of Woman Suffrage to the 
electors, and the oft-repeated charge that none 
but old maids and a few restless women want- 
ed the ballot, it would be well to test the sen- 
timents of the large number of ladies present. 
And so it was voted to let the women instruct, 
and a vote being called for by the uplifted 
hand, as to whether the electors should be in- 
structed to vote for, or against Woman Suf- 
frage, but few voted either way. The master 
of ceremonies, Mr. Childs, suggested that 
there was a misunderstanding, and saying that 
all women could talk if they couldn’t raise 
their hands, again put the question. There 
were a few faint ayes, and a few strong noes, 
rather more of the latter than the former, but 
the mass of the ladies present seemed indiffer- 
ent, and so the chairman decided that the elec- 
tors were left to exercise their own judgment. 
—Michigan Argus. 

The Daily Lagle prints an abstract of a 
speech lately made at a Woman Suffrage 
meeting in Battle Creek by Judge Emerson of 
Utah, and expresses its opinion of it as fol- 
lows: 

That isthe Woodhull doctrine precisely. It 
could not be made better for the argument of 
the free-lovers. 

In order to give a wider circulation to the 
Eagle's astonishing definition of ‘tthe Wood- 
hull doctrine,’’ we quote the entire report of 
Judge Emerson’s speech as printed in that pa- 
per: 

He did not care by what name they called 
the right to vote, but whatever right he pos- 
sessed, that, also, his wife had. This was the 
bed-rock, the ground-work of all liberty, 
that all persons are equal and endowed with 
the same inalienable rights and privileges. 
Might does not make right. If but one wo- 
man wanted to vote, she ought to, because it 
is her right to do whatever a man does. Shall 
we deprive the Adventists or any other non- 
combatants of the right to the ballot because 
they rarely exercise it! Give Woman the bal- 
lot for the future good of the race. Then we 
shall have a nobler manhood and womanhood. 

What shall be said of the effrontery and dis- 
honesty of a journal which asserts that Judge 
Emerson’s sentiments, as set forth in the above 
paragraph, are the doctrines of Mrs. Wood- 
hull and the free-lovers? The Eagle should 
come to the front and point out the sentence, 
line or word wherein it finds hidden the per- 
nicious doctrines it professes to have discoy- 
ered, or else retract its slanderous assertion. 
—Grand Rapids Post. 


Rev. J. A. Wight, of Bay City, preached 
a sermon last Sunday, on the Tilton scandal. 
After expressing a hope that Mr. Beecher 
was innocent, Mr. Wight took it for granted 
that he was guilty, and said: 


“There is another point which deserves 
special notice. Mr. Beecher, as well as his 
accuser, whose early instructor he was, has 
been for twenty-five years a Reformer. He 
is the man who took up the matter of giving 
the ballot to women twenty-five years ago and 
preached it and lectured upon it. : 

His pamphlets are now being circulated 
through this city with a view to influencing 
the vote soon to be cast upon it in this State. 
It is certainly significant that two original 
advocates of this measure should stand before 
the public in the attitude they do to-day. 
Whatever may come of the trial in progress, 
it is a fact that this scandal is the logical out- 
growth of the peculiar ideas of these parties 
in regard to women, and of the peculiar asso- 
ciations into which they have been led in con- 





sequence. And should we be so unfortunate 


belief is that the occasions of such scandal 
would be multiplied indefinitely. 


The plea is **To purify the ballot-box.” | 


The contrary would be the result. It would 
everywhere pollute the ballot-box, and the 
peculiar relations in which politics would 
bring them together would work to scandal 
and to crime. Women work a purifying in- 


fluence upon men, but only when they are | 


brought together in normal relations. in ab- 
normal relations they mutually corrupt each 
other. The association in politics is not a 
normal relation, but is rightly characterized 
as ‘the reform against nature."’ In my view 
this whole Brooklyn matter is a fitting expo- 
sition of this kind of reform. If this Woman 
Movement is so purifying its apostles ought 
at least to be above suspicion, at least above 
such scandal as this.”’ 

Commenting on the above, the Grand Rap- 
ids Post says: 

“John Morrisey, the prize fighter and gam- 
bler announces that he is opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. 
habitual gambler that wasn’t. Were we to 
follow out the style of argument adopted by 
those who are opposed to Woman's enfran- 
chisement we should say that the above fact 
clearly shows that all anti-Woman-Suffragists 
are gamblers and prize fighters. Such a state- 
ment on our part would not be a whit more silly 
than those constantly put forward by many 
who are determined that women shall not have 
the privilege of casting their ballots in aid of 
such men and measures as their judgement 
and conscience approve.”’ 
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MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN---LETTER FROM 
GILES B. STEBBINS. 


Epitors JournaL:—Some twenty-five years 
ago, a few fugitive slaves found safety and 
quiet in the seclusion of the new country, 
afew miles south of here, by the help of a 
few Quaker families. Soon after, a Virginia 
slave-holder, named Sanders, freed his slaves, 
brought them here, and saw them settled on 
lands he had bought for them. 

Thus was formed the beginning of a settle- 
ment, to which came fugitives in the old days 
of fear and tyranny, and emigrants from In- 
diana and Ohio at a later time. In Calvin 
township there are now over fifteen hundred 
colored people, a majority of its population. 
There are alsoa large number in the adjoining 
townships, settled on good farms, in a rich and 
beautiful region, with their own schools and 
churches, and a cheering progress in material 
and mental wealth. 

They keep up a first of August celebration 
of West India Emancipation, adding to it a fit 
commemoration of freedom in our own coun- 
try, and this year I was invited to meet with 
and address them. 

Going to the ample forest-grove, we found 
there some five thousand people, and the pa- 
rade of a procession with its excellent brass 
band (colored), its banners, marshals, &c. 

Over fifteen hundred persons of all shades 
of complexion, sat and stood closely around 
the speakers’ stand as listeners, and the chap- 
lain,—black and comely as any African bish- 
op among the early Fathers of the church, 
opened the exercises with fit and simple words 
of prayer. 

Hon. George Willard, of Battle Creek, a 
member of Congress, and Mr. Clisbee, of Cass- 
opolis, spoke. I had the privilege of speak- 
ing twice, as these gentlemen were obliged to 
leave at noon. I touched on the West India 
days, spoke of our own Anti-Slavery struggle, 
and its triumph, and ‘“‘pointed the moral’? by 
applying the principles of Anti-Slavery to 
Woman’s enfranchisement. I told them of 
the trials and efforts made for their freedom 
and enfranchisement by eminent and excel- 
lent women, and that now, those women, their 
long-tried friends, wanted the ballot for them- 
selves and for all women, and that they were 
bound, in gratitude as well as justice, to help 
in this hour of Woman’s need. 

All the addresses were heard with interest 
for some four hours, and I was cordially ask- 
ed to come again at any time. 

The same day a similar meeting was held 
here, at which a thousand or so were present, 
and were addressed by Mrs. Hazlett, who 
held and interested them by a talk on Woman 
Suffrage. 

This region is rich in its highly productive 
soil and lovely scenery. It possesses rolling, 
cultivated prairies, fine oak groves, belts of 
noble forest, and lakes of wondrous clearness 
and exquisite beauty. Near the village of 
Edwardsburgh, I saw a lake three fourths of 
a mile across, a hundred feet deep, its waters 
of crystal transparency, its green shores slop- 
ing down to the clean beach of sand, and with 
no visible outlet or inlet—fed, doubtless, by 
powerful springs far beneath its surface, as is 
indicated by the coldness of the water at its 
center. Diamond Lake, just west of here, is 
of equal beauty and isa place of resort for 
boating and fishing. 

On the fourth of August at Battle Creek, I 
attended a meeting on the Fair Grounds, in the 
afternoon, addressed by George W. Julian, of 
Indiana, and others, at which some 1200 per- 
sons were present, and in the evening the 
large Opera House in the town was well filled. 
The closing speech was made by Judge Emer- 
son, of the United States Court, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who is at home for a few weeks 
with his family in Battle Creek, and made an 
able and excellent address, carrying great 


We never knew a prize fighter or an | 


statement. Mr. Julian was heard with much 
interest, and is to remain in 
week, and speak at a few leading places. 

For a week past I surely have had no cause 
to complain of want of attendance or interest 
in my lectures. 
Saturday night, and expect to speak at Dow- 
| agiac, Schoolcraft, &c., this week, returning 

home to Detroit by the 17th inst. a. 
Vandalia, Cass Co., Mich. 


I had a good audience here, 


RK. 8, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Prof. J. E. Cairnes will reply to Goldwin 
Smith's tirade against Woman Suffrage. 





/ 

A ministerial decree for the abolition of 
| slavery in Porto Rico, was published on the 
| 15th inst. 

| A manufactory of paintings, bearing the 
| forged names of celebrated French artists, has 
been discovered in Switzerland, 

In California all educational offices are open 
| to women. —At the recent election for school 
trustees there female candidates. 
One was chosen without opposition, 

Miss Lucy Billings, grand-daughter of 
| Rey. Edward Billings, of Greenfield, Mass. 
now eighty-five years old, distinctly remem- 
bers marks of bullets shot into the side of the 
| fort by the Indians. 


Mr. Levi Bradford, miller at Williamsburg, 
Mass.,says that ‘If those Goshen reservoirs are 
not repaired, they shall be leveled flat! and’’ 
says he, “I can find twenty women who will 


hal 


go up there and pull down those dams! 


were two 


Parisian ladies are wearing ear-rings repre- 
senting monkeys, guinea-pigs, lizards, chan- 
deliers with candles in them, bird-cages with 
birds within, tortoises, spades, spurs, tongs, 
officers’ epaulets, &c. The effect is not 
pleasing. 

A ‘*‘Woman’s Peace Society” has recently 
been formed in London, which has published 
an offer of 3100 for the best tract written by a 
woman on the subject of Peace. The title 
must be, ‘‘In what way do wars affect women, 
and how they may best use their influence to 
prevent war.”’ 

At the Free Training School for Women in 
New York, a class is to be organized for ladies 
who will be charged a nominal fee, and they 
will be instructed in the art of judicious pur- 
chase of provisions and household goods. In 
the free cooking class, just inaugurated, girls 
will be taught scientific cooking, by a French 
cook and several other teachers. By-and-bye 
it is the intention to open a restaurant in the 
building,. by which the institution may be 
made self-supporting. 

The Philadelphia ladies claim the honor of 
opening the first sea-side resort for poor wo- 
men that has been established. It is situated 
at Asbury Park, about six miles from Long 
Branch, N. J., and was opened formally on 
Tuesday last. President Grant attended. The 
dwelling stands in a fine grove. Board for 
the season is fixed at $3 per week. The in- 
stitution is an aid, instituted for the assistance 
of deserving women. A prominent citizen of 
Philadelphia gave the ladies a check for $5000, 
and the home is entirely paid for. 

The lady telegraph operator at Moawequa, 
Ill., telegraphed that the passenger train due 
there at 9:15 had “left on time.’’ After per- 
forming this duty she immediately boarded 
i the cars and departed with anice young man 
who parted his hair in the middle and wore a 
pink mustache. They rode gayly to Pana, 
where the nuptial tie was drawn into a beau- 
tiful knot, and the happy pair returned on the 
next train. The newly made bride alighted 
from the cars and telegraphed the up-train 
‘‘gone,”’ thus making a bridal tour without 
missing a call.—Chicago Tribune. 








“Out of her sphere,” is the title of a very 
readable little story by Lizzie Boynton Har- 
bert, of Des Moines, Iowa. It is a book for 
“our girls,’ the coming women of the coun- 
try, and the moral is that Woman’s sphere is 
a little larger than many suppose it to be. 
The author’s style is simple and clear, her 
arguments cogent, and her appeals irresistible. 
It would be a good book to circulate in Michi- 
gan during the present campaign for Woman 
Suffrage. It comprises 185 twelve mo pages, is 
bound in muslin, and can be obtained at 65 
cents per copy by addressing the author as 
above. 

The ladies of Portage Grange, at Schoolcraft 
Mich., have instituted a Dress Reform and 
hereafter will not follow Dame Fashion, but 
have a fashion each of her own--one that will be 
more consistent with their purse and conducive 
to better health. Corsets, chigno ns, etc., will 
be done away with entirely, as wellas cosmet- 
ics, dyes, etc. Won't this be a death-blow to 
merchants, hair-dressers, chemists, corset-ma- 
kers, etc., if universally adopted by the sister- 
hood? Yet we rather imagine that the above- 
mentioned parties will not grow sad over the 
prospects, so long as women continue to abide 
on the face of the earth.—Rochester Era. 

That sex alone through which God was 
manifest in the flesh; that sex which minis- 
tered to him in his early life, upon whose 
head rests not a shadow of his crucifixion, a 





which he chose as the first witnesses of his 
! 


the State fora | 





weight, both by the clearness of its argument, | resurrection; that sex which so peculiarly 
its high moral ground, and fine frankness of | represents the character and religion of Christ, 


reflecting the angelic among men, nursing the 
wounded of their wars, ministering to the vic- 
tims of their masculine 
which never a home could exist, is to be un- 


regimen, without 


bound, to be free to vote and to be revered, 
ere God will look down with approbation upon 
our common country and grant to us a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Mrs. Margaret Woodburn Dickey, the oldest 
resident of Londonderry, N. H., died at her 
home in that place on the 23d ult., at the age 
of M4. Mrs. Dickey was one of eighty grand- 
children of Mr. John Woodburn, 
one of the original Scotch-Irish settlers of 
Londonderry, who came from Londonderry, 
Ireland, in the early part of the last century, 
and she was the widow of Mr. John Dickey, 


who was 


who, like herself, was a grandchild of one of 
the original settlers of the town. Her whole 
life had been spent in her native town, and 
her death occurred in the same house to which 
she was taken asa bride, in the spring of 1805. 
She had outlived all her children except two, 
with one of whom she had resided since her 
husband’s death. One of Mrs. Dickey’s sis- 
ters was the mother of the late Horace Greeley. 


A Bennington girl named Josephine Ward, 
17 years old, is the victim of a remarkable 
Oscar Penn, a book can- 
vasser, won her affections, some months ago, 


piece of rascality. 


but before he had obtained her father’s con- 
sent to their union, he induced her to marry 
him and elope, telling her that her father had 
refused to sanction the match. Soon after 
the couple left town, it was ascertained that 
Penn was an escaped Sing Sing bird, and the 
father started in pursuit. After months of 
hunting, the couple having been tracked to 
California, via Chicago and Kansas, the wo- 
man was found on a ranche in California dan- 
gerously sick, Her husband had deserted her, 
and she had given birth to achild, which lived 
but three days. After he had abandoned her, 
she had dressed herself in clothes left by him, 
and was in service as a shepherd when her fa- 
ther found her. 





Goldwin Smith says, that men would never 
submit to be outvoted by women, and would 
rebel against laws so enacted. But we have act- 
ual examples of men gracefully submitting to 
defeat at the hands of women. At Water- 
ville, Kan., where women are allowed to vote 
on school matters, their votes decided an elec- 
tion under very aggravating circumstances to 
the defeated party—when they thought vic- 
tory perched upon their banner—when it was 
evident that they would have carried the day 
by a majority of the male voters, the women 
only coming in at the last moment, and yet 
not a disrespectful or rebellious word was ut- 
tered by the men. Andin Wyoming women 
have helped to carry elections, and have 
gained their point on joint-juries where the 
men at first brought in a different verdict, and 
yet no revolt has ever been recorded. Even 
in Utah, where it is believed by many that 
the votes of the women are controlled by the 
Mormon church, there has been no appeal 
from their elections. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford and daughter, 
with Miss Ellen E. Miles, have been spending 
a few happy vacation days at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., riding over the famed Switch-Back Rail- 
road, ascending Mauch Chunk Mountain, &c. 
On the evening of August 8, Mrs. Hanaford 
preached in the dining-room of the Mansion 
House, to a large and appreciative audience, 
upon the dignity of human nature, each soul 
being grander than all the grandeur of the 
mountain scenery about the dwellers in that 
region. Mauch Chunk is very popular this 
season. Anna E. Dickinson was recently at 
the Mansion House and greatly enjoyed her 
ride over the Switch-Back, where passengers 
are first drawn up the steep side of the moun- 
tain by a stationary engine, and then descend 
in a car whose propelling force is gravitation 
alone. Passengers pause on the way down, to 
visit the coal mine, which has been burning 
many years. ‘The air of this region is exceed- 
ingly fine for invalids, and the villages of 
Mauch Chunk possess a great deal of Swiss 
picturesqueness. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Do not find fault with your Sewing Machines until 


you have tried the Eureka Machine twist. It is the 
best, and will give perfect satisfaction. 














STANDISH HOUSE. 


SOUTH DUXBURY, MASS. 


OPENS June 10, 1874. CHARLES C. 

KNAPP, proprietor. Thirty-five miles from 

Boston, on Old Colony Railroad. One hour 

and thirty-five minutes’ ride by express 

train. This new and beautiful hotel is loca- 

ted at South pape oH Mass., in close proximity to 

Captain’s Hill and other interesting scenes connected 

with the history of the Pilgrim Fathers. The facili- 

ties for boating and fishing are unsurpassed any- 

where. The temperature of the sea water here le 4 
several degrees higher, renders sea bathing at t 

lace & positive luxury: id healthiest on the 

ton, among the cooles' : 

the Standish House one 0 e 

whole cirable Summer resorts for business men and 

their families. Extensive forests of — and spruce 





> and over one hundred ponds, 

lak in tase ee ae ‘situated wiihin ten miles, and 

oe wel supplied with pickerel and trout. — 

stable is connected with the house. Terms, r 
day; $10 to $15 per week. For further icu 

apply to the proprietor. Time table, Old Colony 

lroad; Leave ton, 7.35 A. M., 3.30 and 4.45 P. 

M., also on Saturdays at 6.15 Pp. M. Return, leave 

South Duxbury (5.05 A. M., Mondays), 7.5, 8.55 A. M., 


nd | 4.36 P. M. Sunday train leaves Boston, 8 A. M.; re- 


tarning, leaves So. Duxbury, 4.15 P. M. 
dt 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal 


THE SPHINX AMONG THE GRAVES. | 


BY CHARLATTE ¥. BATE® } 


How grand she is, enthroned among the dead! 
The graves, like trophies, all around her spread! 
Have these not fallen, as in fable old, 

With her anfathomed riddle in their hold? 
What now the riddle? What does she now ask, 
The might of man so fatally to task? 

Well may we fancy, “ What are Life and Death?” 
To be the question that has hushed their breath. 


Sphina! Life and Death in thee their type have 
found, 

For 00 are thease in mystic oneness bound :— 

Fruitfu) as Woman, beautiful as she, | 

Dread as the lion in his majesty. 


ani — _ 
For the Woman's Journal | 
HOW LONG! 

BY ELWINELL. 


These lines have the same meter as Bonnie Doon, 


and can therefore be sung to that tune if desired.) 


How long, O men, must we « omplain, 
And plead for equal rights in vain? 
Is this the land of freedom’s school ? 
Of equal rights, the golden rule? } 
Will Massachusetts men deny, | 
Their wives’, their mothers’, earnest cry? 
And learn from distant Michigan, 

The justice due from every man? 


Our fathers pledged for equal right, 
Their lives, their gold, their honor bright. 

Shall we, their daughters, basely cower, 
To man’s usurped, despotic power? } 
Nay, let us gird our armor on,— 
Shoulder to shoulder stand as one. 

Nor shrink to lead the army van,— 

The equal peer of every man. 

Nor fear,—for truth doth aye prevail,— 
For God is strong and foes shal) fail, 
Tho’ sneers and taunts have gone before, 
“Truth lives and conquers evermore.” 





———_ _ —» 
THE BREATH OF GOD. 
RY MARY B, DODGE, 

It cometh from the East—the wintry plain 

Softens beneath the tender touch of rain. 

It cometh from the West, and hoary vines 

Pour out of rounded cups the richest wines. 

It cometh from the North, and finest lace 

Is woven to cover sleeping Nature’s face. 

It cometh from the South, and all the sod, 

Blossoming, saith: ‘It is the breath of God.” 
—Christian Union, 











WHAT THE GIRLS DID. 


BY LOUISA M, ALCOTT. 








the house was called. It was a delightfully 
quiet, pleasant place, with big rooms plainly 
furnished, but clean and full of fresh breezes 
day and night. Being founded on a rock, 
the boats were moored almost at the door, 
the bath-house was close by, on a smooth 
beach, and the light-house twinkled cheerfully 
through fog or moonlight just over the point. 

Such pleasant times as the girls had; taking 
early dips in the sea, lying in hammocks on 
the airy piazza through the hot hours, rowing, 
fishing, scrambling over the rocks or sitting in 
shady nooks, working and reading. 

No one thought of clothes, and when Nelly 
timidly put ona delicate silk one day, she 
was told finery was not allowed, and a merry | 


| resolution was passed that no one should 
| 


So flan- 
nel boating-suits were all the fashion, and 
Miss Phelps would have rejoiced at the sight 
of half-a-dozen rosy-faced girls skipping about | 


“dress up’? under penalty of a fine. 


the rocks in a costume as simple and sensible 


as the one she recommends. 


Of course the campers on the Point soon 


discovered the mermaids in the cove, and by | 
| till the air smelt as if a gale from the Spice 
| Islands had blown over the Point. 


a series of those remarkable accidents which 
usually occur at such times, got acquainted 
without much ceremony. 

Then the fun increased amazingly, and the 
old house saw gay doings, for the lads had 
bonfires, concerts by moonlight on the rocks, 
and picnics in every available cove, grove’ 
and sea-weedy nook the place could boast. 

The mothers of the flocks of riotous chil- 
dren were matrons to the girls, and the shy 
teachers came out amazingly when they found 
that the friends were not fashionable city 
ladies, but lively girls bent on having an 
agreeable and social time. 

Nelly particularly enjoyed all this, and dai- 
ly wondered why she felt so much better than 
at Newport, forgetting that her time was spent 
in dressing by day, and dancing in hot rooms 
half the night, with no exercise but a drive or 
a genteel sail, with some one to do the rowing 
for her. 

“It is the air and the quiet, I fancy,” she 
said one day, when a month had nearly gone. 
“I’m getting so brown papa won’t know me, 
and so fat I have to let out my things. I do 
believe I've grown several inches across the 
shoulders with all this rowing and tramping 
about in a loose suit.” 

“Just so much health laid up for next win- 
ter. I wish I could afford to bring down a 
dozen pale girls every season, and let them do 





“I'm so disappointed that I can’t go, but 
papa says he can’tafforditthissummer. You 
know how we lost a good deal by the great 
fire, so we must all give up something; and 
Nellie gave a sigh, as if her sacrifice was not 
an easy one. 

“I'm sorry, too, for I depend on hearing all 
about your adventures every summer. It is 
almost as good as going myself. What a pity 
Newport is such an expensive place,”’ an- 
swered Kitty Fisher, Nelly’s bosom friend. 

“IT dare say papa could manage to let me 
go for a week or so, but my outfit would cost 
so much I dare not ask him. One must dress 
there, you know, and I haven’t had a new 
thing this summer,” said Nelly. 

‘‘T’m sure your old things, as youcall them, 
are nice enough for any place. I should 
think I was made if I had such a lovely ward- 
robe ;*’ and Kitty’s eye roved round the pret- 
ty room where several gowns and hats were 
strewn as if for a survey. 

‘*‘Ah, my dear, you don’t know how quickly 
fashionable women spy out make-shifts and 
despise you for them. All the girls I should 
meet at Newport would remember those 
clothes, and I shouldn’t enjoy myself a bit. 
No, I must stay at home, or slip away to Aunt 
Becky’s, up in New Hampshire, where no one 
minds your clothes, and the plainer they are 
the better. It is as dull as tombs up there, 
and I] long for the sea so it seems as if I 
couldn't give up my trip.” 

“Why not go to a cheaper place 





9 


asked 
Kitty, adding, with sudden excitement, ‘‘now 
look here. ‘This is just the thing, and I can go 
too; so you won't be lonely. 

‘‘Mary Nelson wrote me the other day, beg- 
ging I'd come down to Cassell, and stay with 
her. It’s a nice, quiet place, with a beach all 
to ourselves, light-house, rocks, fishing, boats, 
and all sorts of agreeable things. Not a bit 
fashionable, and everyone wears old clothes 
and enjoys him or herself in a sensible way.”’ 

‘‘What’s board there ?”’ 

“Tena week, with bath-house, boats and 
an old carriage thrown in.”’ 

“Who is there ?”’ 

“Several teachers resting, a family or two 
of children, and a lot of young men camping 
out on the Point.” 

“‘And old clothes really will do?” 

“*Mary says she lives in her boating-dress, 


what you have been doing for a month or two. 
Poor girls, I mean, who lose their health by 
hard work, not by harmful play,’’ said Mary, 
who knew something about the dark side of 
life, having been a governess for years, with 
little brothers and sisters to care for, and an 
invalid mother. 

“It is so cheap here I should think *most 
any one could afford to come,” said Nelly, 
feeling a virtuous satisfaction in the thought 
of the money she had saved by this economi- 
cal trip. 

“Ah, what seems cheap to you would be 
far beyond the means of many a poor girl 
who only makes three or four dollars a week. 
I’ve often wondered why rich people don’t do 
little things of that sort more. It must be so 
pleasant to give health and happiness at such 
small cost to themselves.”’ 

“If papa was as well off as he was before 
the fire I could do something of that sort, and 
I'd like to; but now I can do nothing; and 
Nelly felt rather uncomfortable at the memo- 
ry of the seventeen easy years she had passed 
without ever thinking of such things. 

“Girls, I've got an idea, and you must give 
me your advice at once,’ cried Kitty, bounc- 
ing in with her hat off, and her eyes full of 
fun. 


**Tell on. 
for anything. 

“Well, you know the boys have been very 
polite to us in many ways; they break up 
samp in two days, and we ought to give them 
a farewell of some sort to show that we are 
grateful for their civility. Don’t you think 
so ?”” 

“Of course! What shall we do ?”’ 

‘““‘We have had picnics and water parties, 
and sings and dances in our parlor, so we 
must get up something new.” 

“Have a masquerade; it’s such fun to rig 
up dresses,’’ said Nelly, who rather longed to 
show some of her neglected splendor. 

‘“‘We might borrow the old barn to have a 
grand time. There’s no hay in it, so we 
could light it up splendidly,” added Kitty, 
seizing upon the idea with delight. 

?”* asked prudent Mary, 


What is it ?”’ asked Nelly, ready 





‘‘How about supper ? 
remembering the appetites of a dozen hearty 
lads sharpened by sea air and exercise, ; 

“I'll pay for the supper. I’ve saved so 
much by my cheap trip I can spare twenty 


and went to an evening party in a white morn- | dollars as well as not,” cried Nelly, bound to 


ing gown. 


feathers.” 

“T will. Papa wants me to go somewhere, 
and will not think my expenses down there 
are extravagant. I'll pack to-day, and to- 
morrow we’ll be off.”’ 

Next day they were off, to be heartily wel- 
comed by Mary, and speedily made at home 


I'd quite decided to go and have 
a nice, free time, after you were off, but now 
you come with me, and for once see what fun 
we poor folks can have without any fuss or 


have the thing done handsomely if at all. 

“Bless you, child, it needn’t cost half that! 
Don’t go and be extravagant, for we can have 
cake of Marm Wolsey, and make lemonade 
ourselves; it won’t cost much, and the boys 
will be just as well off as if we had a grand 
spread.”’ 

‘*You let me manage that part of the affair. 
I have ordered suppers at home, and I know 
what is proper. I will go up to town by the 
first boat to-morrow, and be back in time to 








|Marm will lend us sheets, and with green 
boughs. flowers and candles, we can make a 


lovely room for our little party. Ill bring 


down some colored candles, and get some old- | 


fashioned dresses at home, and do any er- 
| rands for you.” 
Here Nelly stopped for breath, and the oth- 
ers fell to discussing what they would “go as.” 
Their fellow-boarders were taken into the se- 
cret, and in an hour Marm Wolsey’s whole 
establishment was in a ferment. Notes of in- 
| vitation were dispatched, and replies on birch- 
bark came pouring in with most agreeable 
promptitude. 

The campers accepted to a man, and were 


nel and fishermen’s toggery, or shouting with 
laughter in their tents, as they fabricated 
horse-hair beards, Indian wampum, and Ro- 
man armor. 

Next morning Nelly departed, charged with 


| sundry very important commissions, and the 


rest fell to work decorating the barn and over- 
hauling their wardrobes, while good-natured 
Marm “heat the brick oven,’’ and made cake 


‘ 


At four the boat came in, but no one saw 
Nelly arrive, for the whole flock had gone 
over the rocks to get hemlock boughs in the 
grove. 

When Mary and Kitty returned, they ran to 
the big room, where they held their confabu- 
lations, and there found Nelly looking over a 
bundle of old brocades. Something odd in 
her face and manner, made them both say at 
once: 

‘“*‘What’s the matter ? 
wrong ?”’ 

“I’m afraid you will think so, when I tell 
you that I have ordered no supper, got no 
pretty candles or flowers, and only spent two 
dollars of my money,” said Nelly, looking 
both amused and anxions. 

‘Lost your purse ?”’ cried Kitty. 

‘éNo,”’ 

“Thought better of it, like a wise child,” 
said Mary. 

“T brought something down that you didn’t 
ask for, and may be sorry to have; but I 
couldn’t help it. Look out there, and see if 
that isn’t better than bonbons or finery.”’ 


Has anything gone 


Nelly pointed to a rock not far from the 
window, and both her friends stared in sur- 
prise, for all they saw was a strange girl sit- 
ting there gazing out over the sea, with an ex- 
pression of wordless delight in her tired, white 
face, and hungry eyes. 

‘*Who is it 2”? whispered Mary. 

‘**My little seamstress,’’ answered Nelly. ‘I 
went to get her to fix my dress, and found her 
looking so pale and used up, my heart ached. 
All the while she was fitting me, and I was 
telling her about our fun down here, she kept 
saying, with a little gasp as if for fresh air: 

‘* ‘How beautiful it must be, Miss Nelly! I'm 
so glad you are enjoying so much and look so 
well.’ 


‘Then what you once said, Mary, came into 
my head, and my money burnt in my pocket 
till I broke out all of a sudden saying: 

***Wouldn’t you like to go down with me for 
a week, and get rested and freshened up a 
little, Jane ?” 

‘Girls, if I had asked her to go straight to 
heaven, or do any lovely thing, she could not 
have looked more amazed. delighted and 
touched. 

***Q, Miss Nelly, you are too good. I’m 
afraid I ought not to leave work. It seems al- 
most too splendid to believe.’ 

“I wouldn’t hear a word, for my heart was 
set on doing it when I saw how she longed to 
go. Sol said she could help us with our 
dresses, and I must have her come on that ac- 
count if no other. 

‘*Then she said she had nothing fit to wear, 
and I was so glad to be able to tell her that 
none of us wore nice clothes, and hers were 
quite fit. I just made her put on her bonnet, 
brought her away in the twinkling of an eye, 
and there she is, enjoying rest, fresh air, sun- 
shine, and her first view of the sea.” 

‘Nelly, you are an angel!’’ and Kitty hug- 
ged her on the spot, while Mary beamed at her 
with tears in her eyes, as she said, quietly: 

“J did not think my little sermon would be 
so soon and beautifully taken to heart. The 
sight of that poor child sitting there so happy 
is better than the most splendid supper ever 
ordered. I shall always love and honor you 
for this, dear.”’ 

Nelly’s face was a pretty mixture of smiles 
and tears as her friends kissed and praised her. 
Then she said, brightly : 

‘‘Now we will have nothing but our cake and 
lemonade for the supper we have lost. Flow- 
ers will do for favors, and tallow-candles will 
help the moon light up our ‘hall.’ See my Bo- 
Peep dress, and here are lots of things for you. 
To-morrow Jane will help us, and we will be 
splendiferous.”’ 

Three happy faces bent over the old bro- 
cades, three busy tongues chattered gaily of 
trains and flounces, and three pairs of friendly 
eyes peeped often at the quiet figure on the 
rocks, finding greater satisfaction in that sweet 
little tableau than in any they could plan. 

Merry times they had next day, for Jane’s 





skillful fingers worked wonders, and gratitude 
inspired her with all manner of brilliant ideas. 


1 by Marm Wolsey, as the old lady who kept | help about dresses and trimming up the barn. | She was introduced asa friend; and deficien- 


cies in her wardrobe were quietly supplied by 
Nelly, and she proved herself an invaluable 
ally, enjoying every minute of the precious 
time. 

Nothing could have been prettier in its way 
than the old barn draped with sails and sheets, 
with flags and pennons from the boats, great 
peonies and green boughs for decorations. 
Candles and lanterns twinkled their best, and 


| the great doors at both ends stood wide open, 


letting in floods of moonlight, fresh air, and 
lovely glimpses of the sea. 
The neighbors all came to ‘‘peek,”’ and the 


| hearty laughter of the big, brown fishermen 


soon seen ravaging the little town for red flan- | 








clustered round the door was good to hear, as 
the comical, quaint or charming figures enter- 
ed the room. Tow-headed children roosted on 
the beams, women in calico gowns sat staring 
in the stalls, while babies slept placidly in the 
hay-racks, and one meek cow surveyed the 
scene with astonished eyes. 

Powhattan, St. George, Brother Jonathan, 
Capt. Cuttle, Garibaldi, and other noble 
beings, came from the camp, to find Bo-Peep, 
in a ravishing little costume, with a Quaker- 
ess, Sairey Gamp, Dolly Varden, and a host 
of other delightful ladies, ready to receive 
them. 

What happy hours followed, with the prome- 
nade and plays, and homely yet delightful 
surroundings. The barn was so cool, so spa- 
cious, and everything was so free and simple, 
that every one ‘‘went in and enjoyed himself 
like a man,”’ as Capt. Kyd gracefully remark- 
ed to Mary Nelson, who was capitally and 
cheaply got up as the press, dressed in news- 
papers, with little telegraph posts, wires and 
all, on her head. 

Fruit, cake and lemonade was all the feast, 
spread on the big rock in front of the barn, 
and no one complained, for moonlight, youth 
and happy hearts lent their magic to the scene. 

‘Never had such a good time in my life,” 
was the general verdict. When the party broke 


| up at evening the gallant guests departed, to 
| return the compliment by a charming serenade 


an hour later. 

‘‘Now that just puts the last touch to it. So 
romantic and delicious!”’ sighed Nelly, listen- 
ing luxuriously to the melodious strains of 
that college favorite, ‘Juanita.’ 

“It’s all like a beautiful dream to me,” 
sighed Jane, who was peeping through the 
blinds with the other pretty white ghosts, and 
enjoying the whole thing to her heart’s core. 

Kitty threw out some flowers, and when 
each youth had stuck a relic in his button-hole, 
the sailor hats disappeared, leaving only the 
musical assurance that ‘‘Her bright smile 
haunts me still,’ to echo over the rocks, and 
die away in the lapping of the tide upon the 
shore. 

A quiet week followed, and the girls spent 
it teaching Jane to row and swim, taking her 
to drive in the old wagon, and making her 
have a good time. 

She was so blissfully happy and improved so 
much that Nelly had serious thoughts of ap- 
plying to her father for more money, so Jane 
might stay longer. But though she said not a 
word about her little charity the truth crept 
out, and several ladies quietly made up a 
handsome sum for Jane. 

They gave it to Nelly, asking her to use it 
and say nothing of them, lest it should annoy 
the little seamstress. So Nelly, when her own 
time was up, had the pleasure of telling Jane 
she was to stay some weeks longer, and of 
slipping into her hand the means so kindly pro- 
vided for her. 

She had no words in which to thank these 
friends, but her happy face did, as she bade 
them good-by, when they left her smiling, 
with wet eyes, among the roses in the lane. 

“Our visit has been a success, though it 
wasn’t Newport, hey, Nelly ?” said Kitty, as 
they rumbled away in the big omnibus. 

“O, yes! I’ve had a lovely time, and mean 
to come next summer, and bring another Jane 
to go halves with me; it gives such a relish 
to one’s fun, somehow,” answered Nelly, con- 
tentedly tying on her last year’s hat.” 

“Old clothes, wholesome pleasures and a 
charitable deed are all the magic that has 
made your month so happy and so helpful,” 
said Mary, putting an affectionate arm about 
the shoulders in a now faded jacket. 

“And good friends; don’t forget to add 
that,’’ answered Nelly with a grateful kiss.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





A LAW THAT IS A LAW. 


They have a liquor law in Illinois that 
amounts to something, if it isenforced. The 
Supreme Court has sustained it, and it will be 
made to do its duty. 

“The statute renders both the liquor dealer 
and the owner of the premises where the lig- 
uor is sold, jointly liable for all damages, direct 
or consequential, which may result to the 
persons, property, or means of support of any 
one, from the sale or giving away of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

“The facts in a recent case, just adjudged 
upon by the Supreme Court, show the practical 
working of the law, and one method by which 
the vice of intemperance can be combated by 
statute. The evidence showed that one Thow- 
as Addis got a drink of whiskey at the saloon 





of Maurice Emery, and was afterwards seen 





going into this saloon, as well as other saloons. 
He became intoxicated, and the next morning 
was found upon the track of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, having been cut to pieces, evi- 
dently by a passing train. The suit was 
brought by the surviving wife against the liq- 
uor dealer, to recover damage for injury to her 
means of support by reason of the death of her 
husband. At the hands of the jury she receiy- 
eda verdict of 32000; a decision which was 
promptly confirmed by the Supreme Court, 
with the assurance that it could avail the liq- 
uor dealer Emery nothing to show that other 
persons had sold part, or even most, of the liq- 


uor which contributed to the intoxication of 
Addis.”’ 





THE SUFFRAGE RIGHT. 


When the bill for the organization of the 
Territory of Pembina was before the Senate, 
at the last session of Congress, Senator Sar- 
gent moved to add the following amendment: 

“That the legislative assembly shall not at 
any time abridge the right of Suffrage or to 
hold office on account of sex, race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude of any resi- 
dent of the Territory.” 

The word sex in this amendment furnished 
the occasion for a spicy debate on the question 
of Woman Suffrage, and also that of the Suf- 
frage right. The position of those who op- 
posed the amendment—particularly of Sena- 
tors Edmunds, Merrimon, and Morrill, of 
Maine—was that the so-called right of Suf- 
frage, so far from having any natural basis, is 
merely a political privilege, possessed and en- 
joyed by those upon whom government may 
think it expedient to bestow it. Senator Mer- 
rimon said that no one is “entitled to political 
rights until they shall be conferred upon him 
by government.’’ Senator Morrill said: “I 
shall vote against this amendment, and for the 
reason that I do not consider the right of Suf- 
frage a woman’s right or a man’s right. I do 
not understand it to be a natural right at all. 
It is a political right; and Ido not understand, 
as applied to women, that itis a privilege at 
all.”” The same position was taken by Sena- 
tor Edmunds. ° 

The upshot of this view is that no person 
considered as a member of the body politic 
and subject to its laws has any right of any 
kind to vote in the election of those who make 
and execute the laws except as he derives it 
from the will of that thing or agency which 
is called a government. The right is like a 
charter granted to a corporation, resting on 
the will of the granting power. It is the pro- 
duct of an enabling act of government bestow- 
ing a specific franchise or legal power, and de- 
pends upon no law of Nature or reason, ex- 
cept as government in its discretion chooses to 
make the law. The body of voters is simply 
a political corporation, created by the govern- 
ment, admitting whom it pleases and exclud- 
ing whom it pleases. Its pleasure, governed 
by such reasons as to it seem good, constitutes 
the whole theory and the whole foundation of 
the Suffrage right. 

We do not see, according to this view, that 
there is really any difference in kind between 
what is called a popular government and one 
in which the aristocratic principle prevails. In 
the latter the few, as compared with the many, 
decide that they are the only fit persons to be 
trusted with political power. They, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, run the whole legal ma- 
chinery of society, and no one else can share 
in it, even as an elector, except as they shall 
choose to grant the right. In a so-called popu- 
lar government, in which only a portion of the 
people do the voting, the number of these 
privileged persons is simply increased, though 
it may not embrace even one-half of the whole 
people. In the one case we have a larger 
political corporation than in the other, a freer 
and more liberal grant of the franchise in the 
one than in the other; and this is really the 
only difference between them. Both of them 
are close corporations, so far as participation 
in legislation is concerned. Both alike come 
in conflict with the fundamental principle of 
equal privileges and equal burdens in civil so- 
ciety. 
both have their excluded classes, that, politi- 
cally considered, are outsiders, having no voice 
in the election of their rulers. Their only priv- 
ilege is that of submission to and protection 
by the laws which others see fit to make. 
Politically, they are non-existent. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such a 
theory of government is emphatically not the 
one promulgated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. According to that memorable in- 
strument, ‘‘all men are created equal’ and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.*’ For the secu- 
rity of these rights ‘“‘governments are institu- 
ted among men;” and in performing this func- 
tion and serving this purpose they derive 
“their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.”’ These governments are the creat- 
ures of the governed. They exist by their 
consent and act as their representatives. The 
original sovereignty is in the governed, and 
the governed are equals in their rights by the 
creative law of Nature’s God. This is the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, 
according to which governments act only by 
deleg ited power. They have no right of ac- 
tion except as thus derived from the consent 
of the governed. They do not exist for them- 
selves or to bestow rights upon the people, but 
rather to express and carry into effect the popU- 
lar will. They are of the people and by the 
people and for the people. 

Who then are the people from whom they 
spring, by whom and for whom they exist ? 
Who are the people who are entitled under 
this theory to select the agents of government, 
and in this way to participate in the enactment 
and execution of law? But one answer, con- 
sidered as stating a general principle, is poss!- 
ble without contradicting the theory itself. 
The people are the governed. The subjects 
of law are the sources of law. The persons 
who rule are simply their representatives. 
They rule by no right inherent in themselves 
and by no divire right of inheritance from 
those who have ruled before them. Their pow- 
er is the power of the people, granted to them 
by the people. The mode of the grant is that 
of a popular election, regulated by the laws 
which the people, acting through their repre- 


sentatives, have enacted for this purpose. 
Suppose then that these election laws, dis- 
criminating on the ground ofsex, exclude one- 
half of the people from the voting right and 
bestow the privilege upon the other half. This 


Both have their privileged classes; and . 
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being the fact, is the government an embodi- 
ment of the principles set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence ? Not at all, any more 
than if the exclusion were based on some other 
ground. The people by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment have said that no such exclusion shall be 
founded on “race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” Why should it be founded on 
sex any more than on color? Those who 
object to Woman's Suffrage are logically 
bound to do one of two things: either to give 
up the principles proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Independence, and in so doing to give up the 
whole theory of popular government, or to 
show that Nature—not custom, not usage, not 
law, not the mere will of the male sex, but 
Nature—the very constitution of things, works 
in the case of Woman a fixed and permanent 
disqualification to vote in the election of civil 
rulers. If she is not thus disqualified, what 
right have men to say that she shall not vote 
and that they only shall be voters ? No other 
right than that which the king has to say that 
he is the State, and that the people are merely 
the subjects of his will. The simple truth is, 
a government of men exclusively is an aristoc- 
racy of men. The women have no share in it 
and no power over it. They must submit to 
it, just as the slave must submit to his master. 
Their consent or choice has nothing to do with 
it; it is in relation to them, theoretically, and 
too often has been practically, a government 
of unmitigated despotism. i 

Any effort to dodge this logical result by 
classifying rights into natural, civil, and politi- 
cal isa mere play upon words. The fact is 
that governments, according to the true 
theory, certainly according to the American 
theory, exist to define and defend the rights of 
men—not of one class, but of all classes; not 
of one sex, but of both sexes. These rights 
in the charter of Nature are equal; and, hence, 
the exclusion of any class, not disqualified by 
nature or crime, from the right of voting is a 
denial to that class not only of Equal Rights, 
but of a privilege which is the sure guaranty 
for its own protection. No class deprived of 
political power can protect itself. The power 
is just as necessary to self-protection as gov- 
ernment itself. It always has been so and it 
always will be so. It was on this principle 
that the right of voting was bestowed upon 
the freedmen. It was regarded as necessary 
to their highest safety. 

The principle is just as true of Woman as it 
isof man. ‘The old common law doctrine in 
regard to Woman—that merged her legal ex- 
istence in that of man, which made her a 
mere ward, of whom man was the guardian— 
left her in the state of helpless dependence 
without any power to assert her own rights. 
It made the man a despot in respect to Wo- 
man. The improvements of American legis- 
lation, especially within the last twenty-five 
years, have repealed many of the maxims of 
this doctrine and greatly changed the legal 
status of Woman in this country. This work 
of improvement is not yet finished, and will 
not be until we have a square deal of equal 
rights as between the two sexes. Then the 
political importance of Woman will make her 
a power in the body politic. Being a power, 
she will compel legislation to respect her rights. 
Those chosen to enact and administer laws 
will remember that women, as well as men, 
are to be considered. An effective part of 
public sentiment will consist in the opinions of 
women. The ballot will stand behind these 
oom and give them force.—N. Y. /ndepen- 
dent, 





Is IT A BLOODLESS WAR? 


In a late number of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
thanks are offered that the car of Woman 
Suffrage is surely on the track, even though 
its movements be but slow; and the state- 
ment is made that the war for Woman’s Rights 
has been, and is likely to be, bloodless. 

In view of my professional statistics, I beg 
leave to differ from the writer in this latter 
assertion. The idea conveyed is erroneous. 
The evil is too lightly handled. And I am 
constrained to say that if you had listened, as 
I have, to the tales wrung by mental anguish 
and physical weakness, such asform the very 
depths of human woe; if you had seen the 
bloodless cheeks and sunken eyes, and shriv- 
eled bodies of women who, but for their slav- 
ery might be noble specimens of their race, 
you would say their very hearts’ core has 
been drained, and the battle is not bloodless. 

Many a happy bride becomes, ere the bridal 
moon has waned, a miserable wife; but scorn- 
ing the pity, and shrinking from the blame that 
would be hers were this truth known, she 
smiles and smiles, while drop by drop her 
heart’s blood oozes out, or turns to gall and 
bitterness within her breast. She has no 
right to herself! She suffers, fails and dies 
in consequence. Will you say the battle is 
bloodless ? 

Again, the writhing rebellion against bond- 
age which is innate in Woman as well as man, 
finds its outburst in whatever direction a 
chance to escape is presented. Slaves in 
wifehood, as well as in all other departments 
of life, women almost of necessity aim to con- 
trol, and do in thousands of instances most 
sinfully control, in the one domain which lies 
most completely under their charge; the do- 
main of motherhood. They can control this 
and they will. 

I have talked with many women, mothers 
of children whom they dearly loved, who 
were perfectly insane on this point. Insane 
simply because, being bound in every fiber of 
their being, their inherent longing for free- 
dom had unbalanced their judgment and de- 
stroyed their sense of sin, till in this one direc- 
tion wherein they possessed the power to free 
themselves, they would brook no control; 
and no pictures of torture, either physical or 
spiritual, present or to come, could turn them 
from their dreadful purpose. 

Can it be said that this is a bloodless war? 

Women do not analyze, and therefore do 
not know why they do the thousand and one 
things that tend to their own detriment, and 

redound to their own injury. They only feel 


| instinctively that they are wronged; and 
their vision being darkened by their wrongs, 
they rush on to the performance of evil, 
thinking thereby to escape a portion of the 
evils under which they suffer. 

My very soul burns within me as I trace the 
| millions of outgrowths from this Upas tree of 
| Woman's bondage. Its effects are traceable 
| in everybody, everything and everywhere. 


Men are the sufferers,just as much as women. | 
| Even as the Southern slave-owners were de- | 


based by their very most cherished institu- 
tion, so are men by this universal lack of Wo- 
man’s freedom. Give Woman the right to 
herself, the right to her children, and the 


and she will by degrees free herself from the 
myriad of shackles that bind her; and being 
freed, she will ably share in freeing the race 
from the curses under which it at present 
groans. Mrs. E. P. Mivier, M. D. 
41 West 26th St., N. Y. 
THE LESSON OF THE ANTI-SLAVELY 
CONFLICT. 


If the theory of representative government 
is true (and no American can deny it), it is 
just as true of women as of men. To deny 
the rights of women is to deny the rights of 





Rights is to argue the question of human 
rights. It is to reopen the whole controversy 
between monarchy and republicanism, be- 
tween aristocracy and privilege on the one 
hand, and democracy on the other, which was 
settled a century ago by our fathers in the 
forum of argument and by the ordeal of bat- 
tle. If the famous maxim that ‘*Taxation 
without representation is tyranny’’ be true at 
all, it is true absolutely. It must be true of 
all citizens if true of any, and women are now 
citizens by the clear and unmistakable words 
of the Constitution. A “Government of the 
people” does not mean one-half only, but the 
whole people. It does not mean a Govern- 
ment ‘half slave and half free,’’ but all free. 
It does not mean ‘‘a house divided against it- 
self,’ but a house united. An aristocracy 
founded on sex is quite as indefensible and 
anti-republican as an aristocracy founded on 
color or race. If women may be denied their 
rights on account of their sex, negroes may 
be denied their rights on account of their col- 
or, foreigners on account of the accident of 
birth, and poor men on account of their pov- 
erty. These are simple truisms which no log- 
ic can refute; and they should be unflinching- 


right to property to support herself and them, | 


man. To argue the question of Woman’s | 


} ces is as cowardly as it is atheistical; but if 
the consequences are to be weighed in the bal- 
ance and made the rule of action, I decidedly 
choose to accept the principle of democracy 
in its complete length and breadth, rather 
than any form of aristocratic rule, whether 
that of property, race, or sex. 
Greorce W. Jura. 
—_—--- 


MORE GOOD WORDS FOR TROUSERS. 


Faith Rochester asks in the Journat of 
July 25, for good words for trousers. Yes, 
let us have them! It is a comfort to find by 
Mrs. Woolson’s Report, that something has 








really been done, is doing, and will be done. 
But to many working women, who are spend- 
ing half their strength and vital force in car- 


| rying about a mass of ugly, dirty drapery, | 


the good time seems long in coming. 


The “universally becoming” gored dress may 


| be worn ‘‘along way below the knee” on great 


| occasions, by old ladies and by dowagers in 
| their drawing-rooms and carriages, and it may 
| also be worn six or seven inches from the 
ground with trousers for walking and working 
suits. How easily we should move, and how 
clean and even elegant we might be, in such 
adress. There would be comparatively little 
complaint if all women could put this dress 
on over their present style of underclothing 
(corsets and all). Easy, graceful motion is 
impossible to us now. How artistic we are! 

It is as if a sculptor should model a figure 
with the most elaborate and elegant drapery, 
and leave the face and hands all misshapen 
and unsightly. So we walk the earth with 
anxious looks and tired eyes, our life is all in 
our drapery ! 

Iam no friend to corsets, but I consider 
them a secondary evil compared to long,heavy 
skirts. If twenty women, of good figure and 
good taste, in this or any other large city, 
would agree to make and to wear the style of 
dress that Faith Rochester describes, all peo- 
ple, men and women, would be so won by the 
neatness, and elegance, and comfort of the 
mode, that we should have a dress reform as 
thorough and speedy as the most earnest of 
us could wish. 8. E. N. 


THE COMING PREACHER. 


S. P. Putnam in the Liberal Christian thus 
predicts Woman’s future efficiency in the pul- 
pit: 

Sure I am that the voice of Woman will be 
heard in the pulpit of the future, for she has 
many things to say out of the heart of God 








ly pressed home upon the judgment and con- 

science of the people. ‘They are the founda- | 
tions upon which our political church must be | 
built, and from which no flood can move it. | 
Let it be made clear and unquestionable that | 
those who oppose the claim of women to the | 
ballot are the opponents of the very principle | 
of democracy, and the natural allies of des- | 
potic power, and her enfranchisement is se- | 
cured. This is the simple, naked and deci- 

sive issue. The impregnable ground of right | 
on which the Abolitionists triumphed is the | 
all-sufficient ground on which the friends of 
Universal Suffrage should now plant their 
feet. Political enfranchisement is the right 
of Woman and the duty of man, and, until 
this proposition is successfully met, all side is- 
sues are mean and pitiable. It is said, 1 | 
know, that Woman will abuse the Suffrage if | 
granted to her, just as it used to be said the | 
negro would abuse his freedom if emancipat- 

ed. It is said she is unfit for the ballot, just 

as it used to be said that the negro was unfit | 
for liberty. Itis said that the ballot in the | 
hands of women will destroy the family and | 
‘tupheave the whole social system,”’ just as it 
used to be prophesied that emancipation | 
would breed bloody insurrections and lay 

waste the land. In the light of the past, | 
these wretched attempts to escape the real | 
question are unworthy of notice. Conserva- 
tism always believes the heavens will fall 
when justice triumphs. It always ignores | 
the lessons of experience. It forgets that all 

which has been done for the higher education 

of Woman, for enlarging the sphere of her 

activity and usefulness, (and thus testing her | 
relative capacity for work,) and for reforming 
our laws in respect to her personal and prop- 
erty rights, has proved to be most salutary. 
It forgets that under the law of social evolu- 
tion still further progress in the same direc- 
tion is inevitable, and that consequences are 
best disposed of by wisely accepting them, 
and thus averting the ugly friction that al- 
ways comes from a stupid and rebellious op- 
position. 

It forgets that no consequences of Woman 
Suffrage could well be more dreadful than the 
political evils which to-day are sapping the 
very life of our institutions, and causing sober 
men everywhere to doubt the success of our 
great experiment, and that these evils have 
reached their fearful culmination under our 
lopsided democracy and one-eyed civilization. 
It forgets the grand lesson of the Anti-Slavery 
triumph, that nothing is so safe as to stand by 
the Declaration of Independence and the sa- 
credness of human rights, and that we can- 
not fail in following the inexorable logic of 
eyents which has launched the nation on its 
providential mission of popular government, 
and will not allow it any step backward in its 
grand career. To decline the service of a 





| be lifted up to a diviner life, to a more tender 


| very well for you to tell me that; but if I 





good cause on account of imagined consequen- 


that man does not know, and of which he can- 
not tell us. She will speak things hidden from 
the foundation of the world. Eve has been 
too long silent. She must now tell us of her 
passionate experiences, her hopes, her aspira- 
tions, her dreams, her longings, her failures 
and her triumphs in the long, long history of 
the world. She has labored through many a 
generation with an unspoken heroism, but now 
the music of her utterance must be heard, 
laden with the riches of a wondrous growth 
that has yet been but faintly comprehended. 
Vast and beautiful are the visions that God 
has revealed to her self-sacrificing spirit, and 
the world by means of their expression will 


comprehension of the universe and a finer 
feeling of its immanent glory. The pulpit 
will never reach its sublimest power until Wo- 
man takes her place in it as the free and equal 
interpreter of God. The priest must give way 
to the tender soul, as well as manly intellect. 
The desk must reverberate the full heart of 
humanity, or its eloquence will become a van- 
ishing sound. 








HUMOROUS. 


Somebody defines flirtation to be attention 
without intention. 

Appropriate weapons for a duel between 
Yale and Harvard—Fouling-pieces. 

A thief running away is a scamp, but the 
policeman’s chase after him a scamper. 

How Patrick proposes to get over his sin- 
gle blessedness—By proposing to Bridge it. 

A man went out the other night to see if he 
could ascertain the color of the wind, and 
found it blew. 

The Hub is gratified, as regards the foliage 
of the common, that the diet of worms has 
been adopted by its sparrow-chial guardians. 

A wretched land-iubber imagines that if 
boat crews weren’t so anxious to feather their 
oars, they wouldn’t have so many ‘‘fouls’’ in 
races. 

Mistress.—‘‘Jane, tell cook I'll come down 
and see what she wants done to that stove, as 
the builders are coming to-morrow.” __ 

Jane.—‘Oh, please, mum, I don’t think we 
can ast you into the kitching to-day, mum, as 
cook and me’s got a small and early ‘At Ome’ 
this afternoon, mum!”’ 

What a thing fame is ! This isthe way in 
which one of our French contemporaries, the 
Messager, describes that little difficulty at Bun- 
ker Hill: ‘“‘Onthe 17 of June, 1775, the Ameri- 
can volunteers, commanded by General Arte- 
mas Ward, attacked 2nd beat the British troops 
near Charlestown, in Massachusetts !”’ 

“Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” 
said a gentleman to a college friend, who was 
more addicted to boating than to study: ‘tyou 
really ought to learn to write better.”’ 

‘Ay, ay,” replied the young man, “‘it is all 





were to write better, people would find out 
how I spell.” 


Colonel Haskell, of the Boston Transcript, a 
man of general experience and tact, says that 
the form of a tender confession in Boston is 
something like this: ‘‘Dearest, believe me, I 
do love you with my whole nervous organism. 
You share with no other being the emotions 
which pervade my undivided gray matter, and 
if I were conscious of a ganglion that throbbed 
but for thee, be sure I would not sleep till I 
had procured its neurotomy.”’ It is all owing 
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FOR SINGING CLASSES 
THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 


A book admirably fitted for the use of Singi 
School Teachers, having, in addition to a compact 
| theoretic course, more than 180 pages filled with 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Tunes, &e., &e., pleasant to 
sing anywhere, and constitating a most agreeable 
course of study. A good book also for College 
Choirs, for Seminaries and Social Sings, 

Price 75 ets, or $7.50 per dozen. 





For Ohoirs and Conventions. 


The Leader !! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 and 
1875, being the first in the field and of a character 
that cannot be excelled. 

| By H. R. PALMER of Chicago, assisted by 

| L. O. EMERSON of Boston, 
; containing also compositions from the hands of large 
| numbers of American Music writers, 





For CONVENTIONS, CHOLRS and SINGING CLASSES, 

The LEADER has 86 pages of Singing School Music, 
the same as that in the Song Monarch, and large 
numbers of new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best 
composers, 

Frice $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen, 
Specimen copies of the above book, mailed, post- 
paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
a. Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


Cree The question of 
properly heating and 








ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 


Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
5— 





1 





ventilating h i. 
ove of such vital im- 
portance,in a sanita- 
ry as well as an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregurd the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast [ren Fur- 
maces are subjected 
to in the contiuual 
leakage ot poisonous 
gas and dust. 








The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success, Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application, 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 





THE 


MACEE 
FURNACE Co., 


36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 








to the recent visit of Dr. Brown Sequard. 


ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 

THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 


A wonderfu 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE, 
The best in the 

market. 
THE ST. ND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE. 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 
increasing. 
ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 
dealers throughout the country. 29—19t. 
—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
202 Great Sale, Washington St., Bostoa 











Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 





THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EVROPRAN PLAN, 
17 f8rattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs, Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apart t Sep. 28. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 
A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


a) Split Seconds Watches and 
} Chronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 2h. 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 



















B— feel = Seca ae 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 


WONDERFUL 





28—12t 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Masa. 


Cali early. Send for Price List. 


20 A MONTH TO AGENTS 





to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced ‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa. ; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo, 
20—18t 


~~ SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. _ 
Qe clus Tented. Boston. 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
-Treatment and Cure of al! Diseases, 
TUDENTS of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Oonn. 
... Seer 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding @ — 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue a ° 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 








exainisations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3a of NINTH-MONTH (September, 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 

12—15t 


‘or Cata- | tion, 
a ae $15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 


| further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. 0. 


t, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
po pagar set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a ery desirable loca- 
with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 


14— 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


demands the extension f the 


Woman, no “policy” can 


If Justice 
elective franchise to 


be allowed to set it aside; and so long as the 


demand of Justice is urged as an argument, no 
other argument or consideration should be al- 
lowed to enter the discussion. That Justice 
does peremptorily require the enfranchisement 


of Woman. we believe. for the following rea- 


eons 

1. Equality of rights, privileges and duties. 
Whether voting be a right, privilege, duty, or 
something else, whatever it be, it belongs to 
Wowan as well as man, for the same reasons. 
We have seen no good reason assigned for 
man's voting which does not apply with equal 
force to Woman 

2. Government derives all its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, formally 
obtained from a majority of all the responsible 
persons. 

3. Taxation implies protection, and pro- | 
tection of responsible persons implies their con- | 
sent formally obtained,—in a Democratic gov- 
ernment the majority ruling. This has to be | 
done constantly by voting. 

4. In a representative government there is 
no perfect representation, strictly speaking, 
except by vote of all the people,—all the peo- 
ple who are before the law supposed to have 
good qenaent. 

5. We have ever promised the women of 
this country a government by the people. This 
must be by voting, to make it legal. Implied 
consent, guessing at it, silence of women, si- 
lence of men, custom, women’s influence, vir- 
tual representation, virtual voting, taking it 
for granted, petitioning, and all that, will not 
answer in abstract law or principle. 

6. Although “tour fathers’? in this govern- 
ment may not have designed all the details 
and comprehended all the consequences of a 
pure democracy, the language they used and 
the principles they laid down plainly imply 
the equal rights of men and women, formally 
adjusted. This must be done by voting,—of 
women as well as men. 

Although the men who drafted the last two 
amendments to our Federal Constitution did 
not mean Woman Suffrage, the most emphatic 
principle the amendments inculcate,necessarily 
involves such extension of the franchise. Hear 
what they say: 

**All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.”’ 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.”’ 

7. Class legislation must not be allowed or 
connived at. Whether women have as many 
rights as men have, or more, or fewer, is not 
the question. They must have the same rights 
before the law. If they have not the same 

rights, then they are made a class, by law or 
custom, and must therefore be represented by 
direct voting—the more direct the better. 


| 
| 








The above paragraphs may be considered as 
the expansion of one argument,—equal rights, 
same rights. We regard this principle as the 
only legitimate ground of Woman Suffrage. 
Persons who take other grounds only, are apt 
to abandon them and become Anti-Woman- 
Suffragists or unequal Suffragists, when tem- 
perance matters or some ‘“‘policy’’ looming up 
should change phase and scare them a little. 

The arguments above do not apply to for- 


ship. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO 


annot afford to stoop tu the ordinary tactics 

of the politician. It may be but a «mall part; 
but if so, we should all the more readily adopt 
it without much ado —Lansing Republre an 


THE GOVERNORSHIP. 


Evitons Woman's Joursat:—In your issue 
of the Sth inst., you published an article fa- 
voring the election of Mr. Talbot as Gover- 
nor. On the same page you published an arti- 
cle in praise of the plan for caucus reform 
brought forward by the Hon. George B. Lor- 
“Dr. Lor- 
ing deserves the hearty thanks of every honest 


ing, of Salem, in which you say: 


man and woman for this effort to reform the 


| politics of the State.” 


Now Dr. Loring is an out-and-out Suffragist, | 
and in this respect, and in many others, he | 
merits as strong praise as that which you 
award to him for his efforts to purify the cau- 
cus system. Dr. Loring has been prominent- 
ly mentioned as a candidate for the Governor- 
Would it not be fair that the Suffragists 
of the State, under the lead of their excellent 
organ, the Woman’s Journat, should aid in 
placing Hon. George B. Loring, who is also a 
pronounced friend of the cause, in the Gover- 
nor’s chair ? Worcester County. 

— — _ 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 
THE SUCCESSOR OF HENRI HERZ. 

The name of Herz has such a veteran ring 
among those of eminent pianists, and his com- 
positions were first played in what now seem 
such very old musical times, that some of us 
were perhaps scarcely aware that he still in- 
habited the globe or had in this lower sphere 
an office to vacate. From this state of uncer- 
tainty we are aroused by the announcement 
that Mr. Herz has requested leave to retire 
from his post of professor in the Conservatory 
at Paris, and that his successor is Madame 
Massart, a pianist of classical attainments, 
and whose good fortune in being nominated to 
succeed the distinguished Herz, sheds much 
luster upon her abilities and attainments. 

AN INFANTILE NEWSPAPER. 

We are glad to see the announcement of a 
new illustrated Parisian paper, entitled ‘The 
Journal of Young Mothers,’’ which will treat 
of the health of infants, modes of caring for 
them, their clothing, ete. Sucha publication, 
calculated to enhance the importance and dig- 
nity of the more obscure and rudimentary de- 
tails of family life, cannot fail todo good; and 
it is especially gratifying that so laudable a 
project should originate ina gay and pleasure- 
loving capital like that of France. 





WOMEN DOCTORS IN JAPAN. 

We read that the medical profession in Jap- 
an is regarded as devolving especially upon 
women, and that several Japanese ladies, 
having studied at the University of Edinboro, 
are now directing a medical school for ladies 
at Yeddo. Equally gratifying is the knowl- 
edge that “the young Empress of Japan has 
visited the boys’ and girls’ colleges and schools 
which her empire contains. She has been 
present at the lessons and distributed rewards 
to the pupils.’’ It seems also that she has re- 
fused to shave her eyebrows and to blacken 
her teeth, a duty which is expected of every 
married lady in Japan. She also wears Eng- 





vigners, enemies of our system of govern- 
ment, children, idiots, insane, criminals, con- 
victed, ete. ; and the principle underlying them 
is, and always has been, the only true principle 
for the abolition of slavery and the enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes. Let justice be done 
though the negroes become more improvident 
by freedom, though “coarse women howl 
around the polls and decent women stay at 
home,’ though the heavens fall. 

With this question Woman's sphere, moth- 
er’s duty, sweetheart’s qualities, lady's refine- 
ment, jade’s coarseness, ete., ete., have noth- 
ing todo. These matters we consider side is- 


lish shoes, drives in coupés, &c. Certainly, if 

the Empress proposes to undertake the im- 

portant duty of schoel-visitor, she will find 

European shoes and carriages far more con- 

ducive to locomotion than those of the East. 
FROM ROUMANIA. 

The prospectus of the Dekebalos, a newly- 
established Roumanian newspaper, contains 
the following: 

“We consider all nations of the world as 
our brethren, whatever may ‘be their religious 





sues, and shall not attend to them until our 
‘justice argument” is answered, 

Much is said about what the women would 
do were the voting franchise extended to them; 
but it is foolish to speculate about that matter, 


the conservatives. 


ment with the positive demands of justice. 
“Experience. ’—Womenfalready vote on edu- 


opinions. We shall respect and defend those 
eternal principles upon which the civilization 
| of the Oldand New World is based, and which 


| the modern republics have derived from the 


- . . Bema and the Pnyx to establish them firmly 
for reforms always turn out different from | . 7 
(sometimes opposite to) what is prophesied by | 

| we accept neither Cwsarism nor Autocepha- 
**Experiment.’’°—We do not need to experi- lism nor Exarchism. 


in their governmental palaces. Inthe church 


We reject Popery as 


dualistic, and we also reject Protestantism as 


cational matters in Michigan and other North- | anti-ceremonial and as an instrument of divis- 


ern States, on all matters as the men do in 


| 


ion. We shall advocate Orthodoxy, because 


Wyoming and Utah Territories, and in Eng- | distinguished Germans, Americans, and even 


land on many subjects. 
queens, have, at times, been at the very head 
of political government in all ages of the world. 
This is experience enough to satisfy any in- 
ductive philosopher, and it may be of consola- 
tion to those who are afraid to walk alone ac- 
cording to their intuition, and who must be 
propped up on every side by ‘facts,’ as they 
term them. i i 
ments, facts, all logically the same, can aever 
settle what it is the province of intuitive jus- 
tice to settle. 


Had it been put upon us alone to run the | 


campaign in this State, we would have the 


above printed on a small piece of paper, and | 


through local agents distributed to every fami- 
ly: and we would do nothing more. Indeed, 
we would prefer to say still less, and inscribe 
in banner form before the people, 
**EQUAL RIGHTS DEMAND THAT WOMEN VOTE.” 
Such a course would awaken the intuitive 
sense of justice, which supersedes ali caviling; 
and if let alone and not drowned out by mul- 
titude of words, it would convert more, we 
think, than any other method would. When 
much is said on the rostrum and in editorial 
columns, it gives opponents so many oppor- 
tunities to catch up loosely dropped sentences 
and cavil over them, that it continually leads 
off into minor matters, side issues, personal 
explanations, ete., and thus drowns from view 
the real question. Woman Suffrage is but a 
part of a great, high, and holy movement that 


Also, women, as | 


But history, experience, experi- 


Russians consider the Eastern Church as the 
; most fruitful and shade-giving tree of the 
Universe. 
“Of all races of the world, those of the East 
are nearest to us. These races are considered 
as the right hand of that country which we 
call the Orient, and from which came the True 
Light, the brilliant light of that faith which 
| has illuminated the nations through the lan- 
guage of the Gospel. We consider as its left 
| hand, the Western and transatlantic races, to 
| which the light of Greek Christianity was 
| transmitted, especially after the shipwreck 
of Greek Civilization. 

**We shall also endeavor to fraternize Isaac 
with Ishmael, although the holy and beauti- 
ful Sarah was against the proud and haughty 
Hagar. For this end we would ask the co- 
operation, not only of the Christian races of 
| the East and of Roumania, but that of the Jews 

and Ishmaelites, in order to obtain the rights 
of citizens, in this century of progress and re- 
ligious freedom. 
‘We are decidedly in favor of the participa- 
tion of the fair sex in the affairs of State, and 
, especially in the case of those women who 
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are endowed with a natural aptitude for these 
matters, as was said to Glancus by Socrates, 
who considers that everything is common be- 
tween the two sexes. Perhaps we may be 
thought fantastical for our advocacy of these 
principles; but when we find, not only in an- 
cient and medigwval history, but also in this 


century of enlightenment, that queens and | 


heroines, as well as many female citizens, have 
contributed largely to the moralization and 


| welfare of nations, and to the security and | 


firm establishment of States, how can we 


avoid believing that the fair sex, if educated | 


according to the system of Plato and brought 


up according to that of the Gospel, is able to | 
occupy the chair of ministers of State, and to 


fill all the offices of justice and government, 
for the benefit of the human race, which has 
so long been bowed down beneath the incu- 
bus of the sterner sex? Why may not the ex- 
periment be tried by our beloved Greece, which 
boasts her Penelopes, her Nausicaiis, her 
Zenobias, and so many other heroines and 
learned daughters of attractive Eve, who have 
been the models and living examples of vir- 
tue, simplicity, guilelessness and self-denial ?"’ 
GENEROSITY OF LISZT. 

Whether M. Liszt still desires to be called 
an Abbé, since the breaking up of the Papal 
Court, or whether his title was ever more 
than an honorary one, we know not. His 
course in this matter gave astonishment to 
the musical world, and satisfaction to very few 
people. We are delighted, however, to read 
of his munificence toward the national muse- 
um at Pesth, to which he has presented pianos 
used by Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn, jew- 
els of great value, such as crowns of gold, or- 
chestral batons set with diamonds, music 
stands of massive silver, &c. This harvest, 
which his nimble fingers have reaped during 
a lifetime of pianist’s journeys, as marks of 
the appreciation of the few who were able 
properly to reward his genius, and which he 
has poured as from a generous cornucopia 
into the lap of the museum, are far better 
placed there, where they will always be treas- 
ured as mementos of his triumph, as well as 
for their intrinsic value, than ina private fam- 
ily, however appreciative, with whose natural 
disintegration they would in time be scattered 
to the four winds. We shall be glad to see 
Liszt’s sagacious example followed by those 
who may be in possession of such objects of 
historic worth, in our own country as well as 
in Europe. Where, for instance, can an in- 
strument, over which Beethoven has once 
brooded, hallowing it forever with his immor- 
tal conceptions, find fitter asylum than ina 
museum, that inviolable sanctuary of modern 
art-reverence ? We feel disposed to thank 
Mr. Liszt for the wisdom which he has shown 
in this matter; and, although we have regret- 
ted to see him leave his high place among 
pianists to place himself among the compos- 
ers, where he will never stand as peer with 
the really great, we most warmly applaud his 


as it is with those rare companions of gener- 
osity, prudence and foresight. J. R. A. 


——_ — ——— 


THE SHORT OF A LONG STORY. 


The least said, is truly the soonest mended. 
Decent people who find life too short to wade 
through the details of the Brooklyn scandal, 
may like to have the pith of the case laid before 
them in its four cardinal points, now all in 
evidence, and fatally correlated by the dates: 

Titton to Moviroy.—Dec., 1870. Six 
months ago, I learned from my wife, that H. 
W. Beecuer had dishonored my home. Ican 
bear it no longer. Bring him to me, that 1 
may mention it to him. T. Titton. 

Moutron to Beecurr.—Jan., 1871. Ti- 
Ton thinks you have ruined his business. 
Prove yourself his friend and it will be all 
right. You can stand on the truth. M. 

Berecuer TO Movitoxn.—May, 1873. Pay 
to F. D. Mouton, for the benefit of Turo- 
porE TiLTon, five thousand dollars. 

H. W. Beecuen. 

Titton To Beecurrn.—June, 1873. 
W. B. Grace, mercy, and peace. s 
—N. Y. World. 


—<—— —— 


SUMMER COURSE IN HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY. 





lost this year. 


the subject are excluded. 


no peer in America. 





munificence to the Museum of Pesth, coupled | 
P 


To H. | 


If inadvertency has prevented anyone, with 
leisure at command, and a desire for a closer 
walk with Nature, from improving the oppor- 
tunity offered her for a systematic course of 
botany, given at the Botanical Gardens in 
Cambridge, during the months of July and 
August, I trust she will put herself in a posi- 
tion to ascertain next year, what she has 


These lectures were inaugurated last season, 
and have, for their especial object, the instruc- 
tion of teachers, although none interested in 
Dr. Asa Gray gave 
the first series to a promising class of men 
and women; since then, he has resigned his 
position as instructor in the University, in 
order to command the kisure to give to the 
world in book form, the results of a life-long in- 
vestigation and observation in this branch of | llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 
science, in the advancement of which he has 


Gray's mantle, as instructor, has most wor- 
thily fallen upon Prof. Goodale, whose undi- 
vided time, five days of the week, has been 
devoted to the class. His lectures embrace a 


range of topics that as many months as he 
has given hours, could not exhaust, and yet 
he has so fully comprehended the needs of his 
pupils, that everything most important for 
them to know, has been condensed and ar- 
ranged with such clearness as to make us re- 
joice in the reception of so much valuable 
instruction, with so limited an expenditure of 
time. 

| One who has studied botany after the usual 
school method, 
turn upon learning the names of the plant and 
flower, can have little idea of the vastness and 
interest of the subject, studied with reference 
to the anatomical and physiological develop- 
ment of plant families. 
have traced, step by step, the unfolding of each 
part. The latest theories and investigations, 
upon subjects that have engrossed the atten- 
tion of native and foreign scientists, have been 
tersely stated. 

The lecture,from 9a. mu. to 10, is richly 
illustrated by plants and flowers from the gar- 
den and conservatories. The rarest exotics, 
as well as the humblest wayside blossoms, have 
been lavishly laid before us to analyze and 
dissect, aided by the microscope. All who 
could give the time to it, have been occupied 
the entire day, the Professor ever at hand to 
render assistance. 

The class has not averaged more than twenty- 
five or thirty, the majority of whom are teach- 
ers, those who instruct in botany, and we are 
impressed with the zeal and interest manifested 
by the class. It shows how vital any subject 
becomes, pursued under the stimulus of an 
aim. Several different States have represen- 
tatives. There is a teacher from the Wiscon- 
sin University. Illinois has a delegate; Mt. 
Holyoke has a representative. One young 
lady is soon to take the department of botany 
and zoélogy in a high school near Boston, at 
a salary of $1200 per annum. Among the 
gentlemen students, one is a teacher of chem- 
istry and botany ina Toronto High School. 
That theoretical bugbear to Harvard, co-ed- 
ucation, is being daily most amicably and suc- 
cessfully carried on in her classical halls, not 
only in botany but in chemistry. One young 
lady attends both courses. 

May we not hepe that this experiment—for 
co-education seems doomed to be so consid- 
ered, even after a most practical test of it in 
America for thirty years—may we not hope 
and believe that if it does not lead to hostili- 
ties during the summer season, it may, in time, 
be thought a safe experiment for winter, and 
thus open up tothe young women of the Com- 
monwealth and of the Union, equal advan 
tages for acquiring knowledge with the young 
men? Mary J. Sarrorv-Biake. 

Boston, Mass. 


From the embryo, we 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE FLoripa GAZETTEER, containing also 
Guide to and through the State; Com- 
plete Official and Business Directory; State 
and National Statistics, Edited and Publish- 
ed by J. M. Hawks, M. D. 

The above work, an octavo pamphlet of 
210 pages, has beeu laid on our table by the au- 
thor, now residing in Hyde Park, Mass., from 
which place he will send the book by mail, 
post paid, for one doilar. Mr. Campbell, the 
bookseller under the Boston Museum, also has 
it for sale. It contains the Constitution of 
Florida, with an Index prepared expressly for 
the work. The article explaining the principle 
on which the public lands are surveyed, illus- 
trated by several diagrams, with directions 
for obtaining a free homestead on government 
lands in Florida, is worth many times the price 
of the book. ‘The description of the route 
down the Atlantic Coast from St. Augustine 
to Miami, is the best we have ever seen. As 
a member of the Board of Registration, as 
clerk in the Legislature, as U. 8. Internal 
Revenue Officer, and as a resident there for 
several years, the author’s facilities for pre- 
paring this work were unusually good. In 

praising the book we do not necessarily praise 
| the State. Itis our private opinion that when 

New Englanders are compelled to seek a 

tropical climate on account of health, or for 

pleasure, or for profit from agriculture, they 
had better go a few miles further to Texas or 
the West Indies, especially to Jamaica or Santo 

Domingo. But if they are content to go to 

Florida, then by all means they should have 

this Gazetteer, as a work of reference. 

H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Mass Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 














Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, toston. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
49—6m 











Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
is an accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same. 





| 
| 
| The address of Mrs. Margaret W.Camp- 
bell is 325 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


which is to have all effort | 


‘DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experieno- 

| ed, successful physician, we would ssy consult Dr. gE. 

D. Spear, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. Srear may be Ited on all di free of 
charge. l—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 
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‘The Best Polish in the World, 


Risingeun 
STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73, 

Fer Beauty of Polish, Saving of Laber, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
m_ traly Unrivalled inauy Coun- 
Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
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THE FAMOUS BEAUL- 
N L j S H TIES of the Court of 
Charles Il. always wore 


ENGLISH CHANNEL 

CHA N N E Shoes. They never have 

ragged soles, wear long- 

er, and cost no more. Ladies, make your dealers get 

them for you. The place where the channel is cut 
shows on the sole. 33—2t 

1840. 1874. 





A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


E invite the special attention of our reauers of 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-KiLLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 

stantly increasing. No curative ageat has had such 

widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction, 


Davis’ Parn-KILLER is a pur. ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, itis a perfectly safe medicine, even 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FamiLy Mepicine; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain, It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 


‘The sTALN occasioned by external application of the 
Patn-KiLEr is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggis® 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors 


PROVIDENCE, B. |. 
25--13t 





BUY THE BEST. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail tf 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 
M. A. SNOW, 


_— 3 TREMONT PLACE, Bostos- 
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